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FOREWORD 


Nowadays whenever anybody wishes to write a piece about 
education he is expected to follow at least one unwritten but 
generally accepted practice. He must choose a subject which 
lends itself to the liberal use of the word “plan” and its several 
derivatives. This little matter disposed of, the writer then hauls 
out a prayer rug and, while facing toward the Mecca of his own 
particular brand of “planning,” writes what he has to say. If he 
regards himself as something of a pragmatist he faces one way; 
if he likes to putter around with absolutes he looks another. Of 
course, as is pointed out in this book, an author often runs into 
some trouble in getting his direction-finder to work. Theoreti- 
cally, however, he is expected to take a stand. 

A great many people, especially educators, are more concerned 
with what party or “plan” a writer endorses than with what he 
says. If, say, a realist comes up with a well turned sentence which 
bears the imprint of some sound thought, few people give him 
credit for it, other than members of his own fraternity. Every- 
body else—meaning the non-realist and the anti-realist—is too 
busy turning the sentence over and looking for hidden meaning. 
Usually, of course, he finds it. Educators are, on the whole, a 
determined lot! 

In writing a book it is always best for the writer to get the 
reader on his side in the first chapter. Writers in education 
do this by going on record to the effect that institutionalized 
education is sinking fast, and that it is just a matter of time until 
close friends and relatives should be notified. For one reason or 
another, the average reader of professional books likes his heroines 
to be feminine and organized education to be in mortal danger. 
Once the reader’s support has been obtained, the next step 1s to 
lay out some remedies, which if used as directed, will snap the 
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patient out of his coma. Then follows a reasonable period of 
convalescence, and everybody lives happily ever after. 

Sense and Nonsense in Education is offered up sans plan, sans 
prayer rug, sans a reading knowledge of materia medica. If he 
must declare himself as to educational party leanings, this author’s 
position is considered to be a little bit north of South Carolina. 
His ignorance of matters medical is exceeded only by his suspi- 
cion that not all the consultants who drop in to diagnose educa- 
tion’s ills are averse to fee splitting. 

The mission of this book is a modest one. Briefly, it is to 
examine a few specific problems of American education, prob- 
lems which often do not get the attention they deserve, and to 
report matter-of-factly the results of such examination. The 
problems presented fall into three main groups. 

First, we have the misunderstandings and misconceptions re- 
garding the teacher as an individual. So much time is spent talking 
about what the schoolteacher should do for God and country, 
that what the teacher wants done for himself gets lost in the 
shuffle. The fact that the teacher as an individual is organically 
bound up with what the schools are doing and can do is still 
hard to sell. We seem to ignore the fact that the slogan “As the 
teachers go, so goes the school,” has a much better batting aver- 
age than a similar slogan involving the state of Maine and its 
ability to play bellwether to the outcome of presidential elections. 

Second, many fancy promises have been and are being chalked 
up in behalf of institutionalized learning. The nature of some of 
these promises has led to some interesting, if debatable, recom- 
mendations concerning changes in the way schools do business. 
The matter of content of school subjects, methods of reporting 
pupil progress to parents, intelligence testing, guidance programs 
—all show the pull of a variety of educational philosophies, some 
of which show signs of having been watered down a bit with a 
jigger or two of opportunism. An examination of a few of such 
aspects of education, therefore, would seem to be fit and proper. 

The remaining chapters are just bits of doodling, the sort of 
thing one collects while waiting around in committee meetings 
for the posting of the latest measurement figures regarding the 
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cultural lag between our schools and our dynamic social order. 

The undertaking of the present assignment is made on the 
premise that the problems of teachers and teaching are not nearly 
so dull and pedantic as they usually are made to appear. Why 
any problems in education should be considered tedious—attrac- 
tive only to somebody with a size 8% hatband—is a mystery. 
Maybe it’s because of background. Or glands, perhaps. Anyhow, 
rummaging around our public schools and studying the trade- 
marks of some of their patron saints, can be more fun than 
opening Mr. and Mrs. Fibber McGee’s hall closet. 

Parts of this book have appeared in School and Society, School 
Review, Educational Administration and Supervision, Clearing 
House, Nation’s Schools, and the American School Board Journal. 
For permission to reprint, I thank the editors of these periodicals. 
Thanks are also expressed to the publishers of other materials 
from which quotations have been made. 

Special acknowledgment is given to Miss Gretchen Howell 
- for editorial assistance and to Dr. T. H. McNeal of the University 
of Alabama for many helpful suggestions. 

Last, but not least, I wish to express my indebtedness to the 
late Dr. William C. Bagley for his encouragement when the 
preparation of this book was first being considered. 


H. M.L. 
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Chapter I 
LIGHTS! CAMERA! ACTION! 


From time to time magazine articles appear which attempt 
to give a play-by-play account of what an author went 
through in gathering material for a book, a play, a poem, a 
musical composition, a radio script. While this kind of thing 
is not always convincing, it usually makes interesting reading. 

Hollywood has used this same approach many times in 
publicizing a soon-to-be-released picture. If the film deals 
with a moment in history, newspapers and magazines carry 
long recitals of the lengths to which the film’s director and 
his staff went to give the event an authentic setting. None 
of this reasonable facsimile stuff! No expense is spared in 
making customs, buildings, costumes, and accents coincide 
with those in use at the time the event originally took place. 

To date, therefore, a reader who takes his cinema offerings 
seriously is well informed on such items as the number of 
yards of goods required to make Miss Vivien Leigh’s dresses 
in Gone With the Wind, the painstaking research that 
went into Wilson. Even The Lost Weekend was suff- 
ciently realistic to make more than one movie-goer think 
seriously about the wisdom of temperate living. Said reader 
is due for a fall, however, if ever the talk gets around to how 
movie directors arrive at the decision they do when it comes 
to casting schoolteachers. As matters now stand, the screen 
schoolteacher invariably is given a have-you-heard-about-Mrs. 
Brown’s-eldest-daughter role. Because this is so, the American 
schoolteacher has gotten to the point where he wants to know 
why! He rightfully feels he has been misrepresented. 
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As a general rule there is little room for complaint over the 
extent to which life on the silver screen is made “coincidental 
with persons living or dead.” For handling the “crime does 
not pay” theme, and for achieving a degree of authenticity in 
dramatizing events of historical importance, the powers that 
be in the movie world deserve a full measure of praise. In 
most instances even the prosaic task of earning a living takes 
on new attractions under the “kleig” lights—even if it means 
stretching the truth a bit now and then. To date, nearly all 
legitimate vocations have managed at least to hold their own 
when portrayed on the screen. Notice we said nearly all. The 
profession of teaching remains one of those vocations which 
keep things from being unanimous. 

Take the ministry. Certainly it has no room for complaint, 
what with the film success Going My Way taking off more 
than a full share of Academy Award honors in 1945. Holly- 
wood frankly admits that it is on tenterhooks whenever it 
tackles a script involving the clergy. There always is the fear 
that somebody will be offended. Result, the finished produc- 
tion is usually so inspirational that at least fifty per cent of the 
people who see the picture leave the theatre mentally kicking 
themselves for having scrimped when the collection plate was 
passed on Sunday. The fact that this change of heart seldom 
lasts until the following Sunday is beside the point. 

The doctors do all right too. The highly successful “Dr. 
Kildare” series has done nothing to destroy the illusion that 
scalpels are more effective than cathartics. When laundry 
services admittedly were wrecked by the war effort, the 
movie medico still managed to look smart and expensively 
competent in his white, stiffy starched uniform. Flanked by 
an imposing array of lancets, clamps, and forceps, what 
movie-goer can fail to be impressed? F'specially when every 
Operation is a major operation, a constant, dramatic struggle 
between life and death? If filmdom’s “Dr. Gillespie,” or any 
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of his colleagues, ever treated a patient for dandruff, ingrown 
toe-nails, or carbuncles, the episode was left on the cutting- 
room floor. Apparently no one is ever restored to health on 
the screen without first a brush with the Grim Reaper. 

Lawyers have no room for complaint. The legal profession, 
according to Hollywood, seems to have a weakness for offices 
in tall buildings and for opulent furnishings that suggest con- 
tempt for internal revenue collectors. The usual procedure is 
to show the barrister surrounded by an imposing library suffi- 
cient to warm the heart of the most ardent bibliophile. Or to 
have him sitting on the bench in a pose that would make the 
late Justice Holmes look like a pimply-faced schoolboy with 
a nervous tic. In either case, the result is something to make 
strong men turn green with envy and women overtax their 
diaphragms with heavy breathing. 

Who can say after seeing characterizations like the one 
done by Paul Muni in Eile Zola that men who live by the 
magic of their pens are “crackpots,” or after seeing the drama- 
tized version of the life of Louis Pasteur conclude that all 
scientists are atheists? Jeannette MacDonald, Lily Pons, 
Gladys Swarthout, Risé Stevens, and others like them, seldom 
fail to send music lovers away from the theatre with lumps 
in their throats and a full-blown dissatisfaction with their own 
drab lot in life. For the individual who seeks sanctuary from 
“le jazz hot,” “Basin Street Blues,” “rippling rhythm,” and 
other similar concoctions, the theatre often can fill the bill 
with arias, lullabies, and folk-songs—all done up for the lis- 
tener in the best that modern science and invention have been 
able to produce. 

Occupations below the professions class don’t do so badly 
in the way of generating popular appeal. The screen police 
sergeant, for example, may never have got past the fifth grade 
in school or read Nietzsche; but in proving that crime does 
not pay he manages to pick off a healthy bit of glamour for 
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himself and his job, even if it does stem from having to thrash 
the town bully in front of a statuesque blonde or having to 
suffer a week end at Mrs. Giltmore’s summer home complete 
with sixteen bedrooms. With this kind of build-up, small 
wonder that youngsters rush posthaste from the theatre to 
subscribe to the Police Gazette. Most other legitimate occu- 
pations fare about the same way—a bit of the truth to which 
is added two jiggers of sound effects and a dash of technicolor. 

Our local newspaper, for example, carried a special story 
from Hollywood, featured in bold type and pregnant with 
social implications: 


STENOGRAPHERS Lo Br EXALTED 


If you were a movie producer and had a story that would 
appeal to 2,500,000 prospective customers in the United 
States alone, what would you do? 

Produce it, of course! And that’s exactly what 2oth 
Century-Fox is doing about a script called “The Shocking 
Miss Pilgrim.” 

The canny producer-director-writer combination of .. . 
is just about to launch this box-office-insured venture, fash- 
ioned to interest that number of feminine typists working in 
business offices throughout the country. 

And with rapidly opening world markets there’s no telling 
how many more lady stenos and typewriter pounders will be 
intrigued by a movie based on the origin of their profession.* 


One gathers on reading further that already exhaustive re- 
search has gone into the project. That it is destined to be 
another “nature in the raw is seldom mild” opus is tipped off 
in the information that a Hollywood glamour girl will be 
paired with one of the nation’s leading crooners. Music 
from the unpublished works of George Gershwin “will move 
throughout without interfering with the factual background.” 
1 Washington, D. C., Evening Star, September 19, 1945. 
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It is a long shot, of course, but one is inclined to hazard a 
guess that when the “shooting” starts on this film the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth will be given the once-over- 
lightly treatment. Also that the “poor working girl” will be 
moved into an Adrian-designed evening dress before the 
theatre-goer has had time to settle himself and remove his 
shoes. With Hollywood and its staff of “fact finders” moving 
in, the business colleges need not worry too much about next 
year’s format for recruiting posters. 

Fven the vocations whose standings are open to question 
oftentimes come off rather well. Witness, for example, the 
number of times the lady of dubious virtue, in the short space 
of eighty minutes, kicks the “wages of sin” theme into the 
orchestra pit and makes you ashamed of yourself for enter- 
taining any suspicions that she might do otherwise. Her just 
desserts, in such cases, consist of a marriage license supported 
by a little cottage complete with geranium pots and FHA 
coverage. 

Of course, the movie-goer is not moved solely by the sheer 
genius of these artists’ performances. Script writers, gag men, 
costume designers, make-up artists, researchers, camera men, 
and directors have at least something to do with adding re- 
cruits to the camp of followers of an actor or actress. Gloria 
Glammerpuss, the original sweater girl, looks and act differ- 
ently on the stage set from the way she looks and acts as she 
prepares to join her associates at a Los Angeles night spot. It 
is common knowledge that screen singers often record their 
songs before the actual scenes using these songs are filmed. 
Adjusting the acting to the recordings comes later. If the 
real facial gymnastics of some of our “songbirds” were re- 
vealed while reaching for that high one, actors Peter a Ble 
Moto” Lorre and Boris “Frankenstein” Karloff might have to 
look to their laurels as number one representatives of what a 
normal human being ought not to look like. Aided by this 
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“touching up” process, most legitimate callings have little 
trouble showing up favorably on the movie screen. 

The case of the American schoolteacher, however, is a dif- 
ferent story. Not another Dreyfus incident, perhaps, but one 
of real concern to over a million people. Within the past few 
years a greater than usual number of screen productions have 
appeared with one or more schoolteachers in the casts. With 
but few exceptions, one of which is the film Goodby, Mr. 
Chips—and even Mr. Chips is a bit on the stickily sentimental 
side—one is left to figure out, if he can, just where Hollywood 
gets its ideas about American schoolteachers. More recently, 
the movie world had a chance, but muftfed it, to do right by 
the pedagogue when the Broadway success The Corn is 
Green was filmed. 

Soldiers, social workers, policemen, doctors, marines, minis- 
ters, scientists, sailors, musicians, lawyers, journalists, engi- 
neers, bartenders, politicians—these and many others have 
been singled out as renderers of distinguished service to man- 
kind. Their accomplishments have been fittingly recorded 
with music, sound effects, and technicolor. After the pecu- 
niary possibilities of these films have been exhausted, they will 
be preserved for the edification of future generations. But 
where are the fine eulogies, the Ix Memoriam, to the school- 
teachers of this nation, of any nation? 

The answer is simple: there aren’t any. There may be some 
truth in the adage that “he who laughs last laughs best,” but if 
past and present experiences with the cinema world have any 
predictive value, then neither you nor I will be around for 
even a snicker when the day of recognition does dawn—that 
is, unless actuarial tables are figured all wrong. If there be 
truth in Milton’s idea that “They also serve who only stand 
and wait,” then schoolteachers can point to an excellent serv- 
ice record. In fact, the pedagogue already has been standing 
and waiting so long for public understanding and approval 
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that he runs an excellent chance of getting a bad case of flat 
feet, or at least a pair of partially fallen arches. 

Coming into the theatre in the middle of a picture may 
cause you to take some time to discover whether the hero 
owns a yacht or is on relief, whether the heroine is going to 
marry the guy or turn him down. You cannot always be sure 
whether the debutante is going to graduate from college or 
have a baby, or whether the “other woman” in the case is 
going to laugh it off or look up a lawyer. There is always the 
possibility that the danseuse is going to slap somebody’s face 
instead of doing a gavotte or that the singer may sing “sweet” 
instead of “hot.” 

But if there is a schoolteacher in the cast, you know it 
immediately. If “valiant is the word for Carrie” then con- 
sistency is the word for the Hollywood schoolmaster. There’s 
nothing in the role to suggest that the pedagogue has had a 
perfectly good whiskey named after him. If the movie script 
calls for a schoolteacher part, a bystander can safely make 
a wager that the casting office will come up with a character 
that is neither animal, vegetable, nor mineral. Physically, he 
is a poor specimen; mentally, he is nearly always in a blue 
funk. Everything points to a clear-cut case of vitamin defi- 
ciency. About the only emotion one can muster up for such 
a creature is sympathy. A mongrel with a tin can tied to his 
tail can claim as much. 

If the screen teacher is female, she is spinsterish and reeking 
of repressed desires. If the teacher is male, he is sure to be 
either unmasculine, imbecilic, neurotic, disgustingly cultural, 
or a composite of these singular qualities—a kind of mixture 
of the Marx Brothers, the missing link, and a bit of G. B. 
Shaw tossed in for good measure. ‘The world at large pre- 
sumes, said Stephen Leacock, that male teachers “prefer tea to 
whiskey-and-soda, blindman’s buff to draw poker, and a 
freshman’s picnic to a prize fight.” 
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Hollywood agrees. On the screen a rich man, a poor man, 
a doctor, a stockbroker, a pugilist, a caterer must identify 
himself or be identified by someone in the cast. The school- 
teacher is identified. For once, moviedom’s make-up artists 
have been stymied—or perhaps they flunked out in school and 
have never got over it. 

Do American schoolteachers really look and act as Holly- 
wood seems to think they do? Do men teachers really look 
and act like refugees from an isolation ward? Do women 
teachers possess the charm of a gargoyle perched atop the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame? Is the education of American 
youths in the hands of persons whom even Havelock Ellis 
never got around to classifying? Or is somebody pulling 
somebody’s leg? Maybe now is a good time to make a not-so- 
little matter clear. 

It so happens that schoolteachers are normal human beings 
with all the strengths and weaknesses that “flesh is heir to.” 
While you may not suspect it after seeing some of the cur- 
rent “supercolossals” at your neighborhood theatre, a number 
of teachers are regular subscribers to Esquire, Vogue, Nation, 
and P M. Quite a few of the male teachers have read Kitty 
Foyle, Cass Timberlane, and other similar “human interest” 
offerings. Some have taken a fling at surrealism and umpire- 
baiting. Others have discovered through application of the 
fundamental law of pragmatism that the expression “a full 
house” does not always mean “standing room only.” 

The average American schoolteacher is a bit more modern 
than horsehair sofas and daguerreotypes. He knows, for ex- 
ample, that polkas and square dances are dated, that a “Singa- 
pore Sling” is not just another kind of Oriental bandage wrap- 
ping. He knows, too, that compared to passages in almost 
any present-day novel that aspires to the best-seller list, Eliza’s 
wild flight across the ice makes pretty dull reading. Popular 
music, while it may not offer much in the way of a study of 
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point and counterpoint, holds attractions a teacher cannot 
always find in Brahms, Beethoven, and Bach. And if a peda- 
gogue is asked what a “bookie” is, the questioner need not be 
surprised if the answer given is correct. It is a guileless novi- 
tiate who thinks a “bookie” is a librarian probationer. More 
than one teacher has tasted the thrill of playing a 20-to-1 shot 
and seeing him gallop home a winner. 

There are, of course, many normal experiences the average 
teacher has not had. Much of this lack, however, is due to 
forces beyond his control rather than from any absence of 
desire. 

For example, because his monthly salary check is sufficient 
to keep him only a jump ahead of the Grapes of Wrath set, 
he is not likely to know when the stock market stops being 
“bearish” and starts being “bullish.” For the same reason he 
confines his purchases of clothes to department stores com- 
plete with bargain basements rather than Ye Olde Toggery 
Shoppe. For some more of the same reason the average teacher 
seldom has to worry about the servant problem or the vexa- 
tions that go with collecting Ming. But even here the peda- 
gogue cannot always be counted out as a conversationalist 
when, by chance, he finds himself at a party hobnobbing with 
his betters. What he may lack in the way of sophistication 
and safety-deposit-box smugness, he makes up for in a read- 
ing knowledge of The New Yorker and James T. Farrell. 

In short, schoolteachers are normal human beings, with no 
indication that astigmatism is a congenital affliction. ‘They get 
along with their wives or husbands, or at least so their neigh- 
bors claim; and they like a good story about travelling sales- 
men provided, of course, they haven’t already heard it. Most 
men teachers look as though they could defend themselves in 
a fist fight, while the majority of the feminine contingent are 
aware that “dishwater hands” can be a great social handicap 
as well as a long step toward the divorce courts. Lightly tap 
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a schoolteacher on the knee-cap with a blunt instrument 
and the resulting “knee-jerk” reaction will compare favorably 
with that of a banker or a pediatrician. Regardless of how 
much faith one may have in the predictive values of cephalic 
indices, put a schoolteacher in a police “line-up” and he will 
be mistaken for a bigamist just about as often as will a grocer 
or a salesman of cathode-ray tubes. 

Correcting the false impressions built up by the cinema 
about the public and private life of the pedagogue is not going 
to be an easy assignment. And yet something must be done if 
the best minds of the younger generation, potential teachers 
of tomorrow’s children, are ever to show real interest in this 
particular occupation. It isn’t too fantastical to assume that, 
given the right kind of build-up, some of today’s boys and 
girls might with malice aforethought wish to grow up to be 
educators. Or is it? 

When is the film capital going to wake up to all this and 
give the schoolteacher some favorable publicity? If not the 
kind of publicity that swells enrollment totals in schools and 
departments of teacher training, at least a kind that will give 
a respite from the caricatures which make the pedagogue an 
object of derision or amusement or both? “The school- 
teacher,” one sentimental enthusiast has put it, “is the life- 
blood of American democracy.” If the Hollywood version of 
this all-important cog in the machinery is correct, then what 
this country need fear is not fifth columnists but a low red- 
blood-cell count. 

An official of the Cigar Institute of America came through 
a short time ago with a momentous announcement of policy. 
“Through the skillful use of public relations, motion pictures 
will no longer include cigars as necessary props for gangsters, 
cutthroats and other questionable film characters.” Hereafter, 
he goes on to say, cigars will be presented in an atmosphere 
of refinement and genteelness. ; 
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From this, one gathers that a stereotype of long standing 
has been shattered. The leftist movement, as regards the 
cigar’s place in the sun, has scored heavily. Henceforth, any 
bright young man eager to make his mark in the world will, 
along with keeping his clothes pressed, his hair well groomed, 
and his shoes shined, lay in a stock of long-leaf Havana fillers. 

All this may portend better things for the schoolteacher. 
Hollywood’s making it possible for a cigar to wear its wrap- 
per sans géne is a hopeful straw in the wind. Now that the 
panetelas and the perfectos have been restored to good social 
standing, maybe the humble schoolteacher’s case will soon 
come up for a hearing. Quién sabe? 


Chapter II 
SCHOOL TEACHING? NO THANKS! 


One of our social leaders, who is active (when it is con- 
venient) in local PTA affairs, was recently asked the ques- 
tion: “Don’t you hope your son takes up teaching when he 
graduates from college?” A frank, outspoken individual, her 
reply was, “Heavens no! I have plans for that boy.” 

Had this woman studied ‘Thomas Aquinas she probably 
could have given a more coherent answer. But some of the 
group present got the idea. Blessed with muscular co-ordina- 
tion sufficient to dress and feed himself, and with native in- 
telligence enough to see him through the Stanford-Binet test 
forms, the youth in question naturally was cut out for bigger 
and better things than teaching school. 

Had a schoolteacher been present at the time, he, no doubt, 
would have resented this appraisal of teaching as a career. 
But then the teacher has not been made happy very many 
times by what other people think of his calling as a livelihood. 
The fact of the matter is that that mother handed down a 
common judgment against the teaching profession. ‘Teaching 
is all right—for the other fellow. The prevalence of such an 
attitude costs public education heavily each year. Competent 
men and women who should be getting into teaching, men 
and women whom public education needs sorely, are avoid- 
ing this vocation as if it were some kind of plague. 

What is the answer? There are several answers, each one 
of which is valid without being the answer. The one most 
commonly given is that teachers are not paid enough. This 
is all very true; teaching does fare badly when compared with 

ihe. 
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positions in business and industry which do not demand 
nearly so much in the way of formal training as does teach- 
ing. And there is nothing in the make-up of the average 
American teacher that makes him allergic to the idea of mak- 
ing more money. This recalls to mind an often told story 
about the late J. L. Elliot, head of New York’s Ethical Cul- 
ture School. Elliot taught a class in ethics and he saw to it 
that his students acquired the full spirit of the ethical culture 
movement. One day in class he asked this question: “What 
would you like to do most in the world?” One of the stu- 
dents replied: “Id like to help my fellow man to be noble, 
to uplift him spiritually, and to help him live happily all his 
life.” 
Elliot beamed. “What would you like to do next best?” 
“Next best,” replied the student, “Id like to make money.” 
As a matter of fact, the American schoolteacher is a real 
economic problem when it comes to personal finances. In the 
most fortunate states he is about on a par with the average 
civil service employee. In the least fortunate states—which 
are considerably more in number than can be counted on 
one’s two hands—even for those who can afford six fingers 
er hand—his earnings sound like something out of John 
Steinbeck. The only satisfaction the teacher has is that he 
never is embarrassed by being sent literature about Babson’s 
investment charts. In normal times the teacher takes a finan- 
cial beating. In times when living costs have risen abnormally 
(just how much depending upon whether a person wants to 
be guided by the monthly audit of the contents of his purse 
or by government statistics) the pedagogue has had to quit 
trying to make ends meet. At such times it is a case of every 
end for itself. 
On the credit side, the schoolteacher meets his installment 
payments promptly, hangs on to a $2000-$5000 life-insurance 
policy, and hopes that his teacher-retirement system will be 
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able to pay him a $40-$50 per month windfall in the form 
of an old-age annuity. Provided, of course, he can stick 
around until he is sixty years old or more, can manage to keep 
employed as a teacher for at least twenty years, and provided 
the state does not change its mind in the meantime and vote 
the whole system out of existence. This ‘war of nerves” 
business that military and political leaders like to kick around 
as if it is their own private property, is old stuff to the 
schoolteacher. 

There is also the little item of carrying on during the sum- 
mer months for which most self-respecting school boards fail 
to provide teacher salaries, but during which most self- 
respecting pedagogues have to sleep, eat, clothe their 
nakedness, attend summer school, and maintain a rea- 
sonable amount of savoir faire when brought face to face 
with their creditors. It is during this period, when the teacher 
has his $125-or-less-per-month salary (in 1943 teachers in 
26 states were drawing less than $600 annually) reduced 
exactly one hundred per cent, that he can be had for a 
price. Business houses which use the house-to-house selling 
techniques discovered this long ago. Not all the people sell- 
ing magazine subscriptions, condiments, potato peelers, and 
rodent eradicators in the summer months (those selfsame 
months in which “the teacher is privileged to rest and relax 
from his teaching duties’’—it says here in a book) are doing so 
in order to attend school or to pick up some pin money for 
Christmas. A goodly number are schoolteachers working des- 
perately to keep their interiors lined and their exteriors re- 
spectable. At times like these when the schoolma’am is trying 
hard to keep a potential customer from closing the door in 
her face, the expressions of faith in the schoolteacher’s lot in 
life as voiced by Henry van Dyke, William L. Phelps, Bliss 
Perry, and others become a bit hard to swallow. It may well 
be that the schoolteacher is “king of himself and servant of 
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mankind,” but the good old summer time is a bad time to feel 
him out on the subject. Especially the “king of himself” part. 

As far as the record is concerned, the teacher may out- 
rank the local garbage concessionaire in the matter of social 
prestige. But send the two into the community’s bank and 
see who gets the more cordial reception. Anyone who insists 
that the teacher does is either an out-at-the-seams idealist or 
someone who needs to have his glasses refitted! 

An ironical twist to all this is furnished by the fact that 
teaching is one occupation in which experience does not pay 
off in dollars and cents. Put a man in just about any vocation 
you want to and the skills, abilities, and knowledges he ac- 
quires or improves upon during his years of service can safely 
be counted upon to bring that individual increases in earning 
power. Not so the schoolteacher. Which leads one to con- 
clude that whereas experienced teachers are invariably paid 
too little, beginning teachers are often paid too much. 

In such recognized professional fields as medicine, law, the- 
ology, and engineering, the practicing party—unless he has 
“connections’’—expects to come close to starving to death the 
first few years after leaving college. This, apparently, is an 
established prerequisite to getting one’s feet on the ground. 
All this is, of course, annoying, but the individual does not 
mind too much because after such “spade work” he expects 
to do much better. And the odds are that he will! With teach- 
ers the situation 1s considerably different. The spring gradu- 
ate of any teachers college or school of education expects 
that fall to land a position the income from which will assure 
him of all the necessities and at least some of the niceties of 
life. Which partly accounts for, of course, the fact that teach- 
ing ranks are always so densely populated with men and 
women who are biding their time until they can step into 
something better. If the “waiting room” facilities in teaching 
are less prepossessing than the powder rooms in Radio City, 
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at least they are infinitely superior to accommodations usually 
held down by people who have ability that they can’t sell. 

It is the case of the teacher with teaching experience that 
causes competent personnel to look elsewhere for a market 
for their wares. The experienced teacher can give the best 

ears of his life to his work only to discover when he has done 
so that his level of earning at age, say 50, is scarcely an im- 
provement over what he was getting when he was 25. To the 
outsider, this departure from the pattern of other professions 
—and teaching considers itself a profession—may be interesting 
and all that. But to the pedagogue scanning his pay check 
with one eye while keeping the other on his youngest grand- 
child, the experience is annoying to say the least. If Heming- 
way were around, he would have a better adjective for it. 

At irregular intervals some energetic writer on the subject 
of teacher salaries, usually with the signature on his Ph.D. 
degree hardly dry, comes up with the recommendation that 
the increments between beginning and maximum salaries be 
made bigger and better. Most of the schools promptly ignore 
his message. Some listen, and a few endeavor to follow 
through. Sooner or later, mostly sooner, the champion tires 
of the unequal struggle and turns his energies to more promis- 
ing fields—such as plugging hard for homogeneous grouping, 
the abolishment of home study, or related panaceas. And no 
one can blame him. When a teacher reckons up his career 
with the verdict, “I didn’t make any money out of it, but at 
least I got some experience”—brother, he isn’t kidding! At 
least. 

But the poor salaries paid teachers is not the only reason 
why teaching is lacking in job appeal. Another reason has to 
do with the social restrictions which communities levy on 
their teachers. This particularly is true in the smaller com- 
munities—which is where most teachers get their first posi~ 
tions, as well as their first lessons in conformity. 
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People have a practice of developing ; imaginary patterns 
by which they identify a particular occupation. Through 
repetition these patterns, or as Waller terms them, “con- 
structs,” become so firmly fixed as to influence thinking 
whenever attention is turned toward that calling. Thus, the 
occupation of engineering calls to mind such “constructs” as 
hard work, fresh air, wind and rain, the roar of engines, lace 
boots, masculinity. Journalism often conjures up in the mind 
of the outsider—regardless of whether or not he ever heard 
of the exploits of Hildy Johnson—visions of inexhaustible 
one accounts, binges, the tattoo of typewriters grinding 
out BECOODS: in a haze of tobacco smoke, the roar of printing 
presses, “type lice,’ night court scenes—some comic, some 
tragic. Pharmacy as a vocational calling not infrequently 
brings to mind white uniforms, the smell of camphor and 
witch-hazel, rows of beakers and labelled bottles, Latin 
phrases, talk of salicylates and purgatives. The United States 
is best personified by the tall, lean, striped-pant, bewhiskered 
Uncle Sam, while England is best known as rotund John Bull. 
Not a few people gave as their reason for voting for Roose- 
velt for a third and fourth term, “He looked like a president.” 

Teachers have not escaped being stereotyped. Unlike some 
other vocations, however, Waller finds teaching the not-too- 
proud possessor of not one but two “constructs,” both of 
which are distinctly unflattering. 


. . . there are two different stereotypes of the teacher. The 
more common one is .. . , the result of a hostile reworking 
of the residua of community experience with teachers; it is a 
caricature. There is another stereotype of the teacher, that of 
the self-sacrificing, gentle, kindly, self-effacing creature, 
overworked, underpaid, but never out of patience and always 
ready to “give freely of her time and money” for school 
purposes.* 


1 Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1932), p. 419. Reprinted by permission. 
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Consequently, more often than not the schoolteacher finds 
himself isolated in the community in which he is employed to 
teach, the very place he needs most to be accepted and wel- 
comed as a negotiable social member. 


. .. the teacher is usually more or less isolated in the com- 
munity in which he lives. He is isolated because he is often 
an outsider hired to mediate certain skills and certain special- 
ized lores to the young of the community. He is mentally 
isolated from the rest of the community by his own set of 
attitudes. But, most important of all, he is isolated because 
the community isolates him. This the community does by 
making him the carrier of certain super-mundane values, and 
by imposing upon him certain humbling restrictions. The 
community can never know the teacher because it insists 
upon regarding him as something more than a god and some- 
thing less than a man. In short, the teacher is psychologically 
isolated from the community because he must live within the 
teacher stereotype. 

. . . [he teacher can never know what others are really 
like because they are not like that when the teacher is watch- 
ing them. The community can never know what the teacher 
is really like because the community does not offer the 
teacher opportunities for normal social intercourse. 


Socially, the small-town schoolteacher is a case for investi- 
gation. Reduced to a card in a social worker’s files, the peda- 
gogue, as a social problem, probably would be placed a little 
ahead of morganatic marriage and considerably behind that 
of child spacing in underprivileged homes. 

Going into a new community he is viewed with suspicion. 
Not open and hostile, mind you, but the restrained and polite 
kind—the kind that follows him down the street though no- 
body is in sight, the kind that rides on conversations which 
shift gears when he comes within hearing range. To parents 

1[bid., p. 49. 
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of school-age children he is an intruder, an irritant to a long 
established pattern of local living and thinking. Until he 
proves himself, he is accepted with all the warmth a confirmed 
Democrat extends a fellow Democrat who has just bolted the 
party ticket. Even after the pedagogue passes his probation- 
ary period (which ranges anywhere from three to forty 
years) with flying colors, he still is kept under surveillance. 
After all, as one taxpayer puts it, “Thar’s no tellin’ what the 
durned fool will do.” 

After he has been in the community for some time, the 
teacher is placed in the same category with installment pay- 
ments, relatives, and price ceilings. He is necessary impedi- 
menta and that is about all that can be said for him. It makes 
no difference that the same can be said for childhood dis- 
eases. Not that he is without a certain usefulness over and 
beyond conducting classes, patrolling playgrounds, chaperon- 
ing picnics, and related professional duties. He is, for example, 
the person called in to supply the answers to such questions 
as: the height of Pike’s Peak, the originator of curling, and 
the name of the brother of Ecuador’s President. On this basis, 
the teacher is the community’s greatest threat to the veracity 
of National Geographic and The Book of Knowledge. 

His supply of more functional knowledges and skills, how- 
ever, does not find a ready market. For example, let problems 
in local, civic, and social affairs arise and he 1s shunted quickly 
to the sidelines. Some things are not for the eyes and ears of 
women, children, and pedagogues. And local affairs of state 
are included in this category. If, in a moment of daring, he 
protests such treatment, he immediately is tabbed as a sub- 
scriber to radical magazines. Most teachers having IQ’s above 
70 know this and so reconcile themselves to studying their 
community from a vantage position on the mezzanine. It is 
a strange paradox whereby teachers are urged to show a social 
adaptableness in their teaching that they dare not show by 
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example. The result is something like John trying to tell Mary 
that there is a Santa Claus when John, himself, is not con- 
vinced but that the whole thing is a hoax. 

When the schoolteacher is overworked, no one tells him 
to take the afternoon off. If he does find time for relaxation, 
he is urged to spend it in the public library. If he does the 
expected, he is immediately set upon by the librarian who 
wants to compare notes on the mysticism in Goethe’s writ- 
ings. Or wants to gain a supporter for a move to take the 
works of James Joyce from the circulating shelves. At the 
loan desk, if he asks bluntly for a Crime Club volume instead 
of something from Dante or Housman, it is a safe bet the 
president of the school board will hear about it before dark. 

If he has a mind of his own and insists on some unusual 
diversion, he must constantly be on the alert for a small but 
efficient “underground,” lest he find that in getting his mind 
off his studies, he has got himself off the school’s payroll. If 
there is a “sure thing” running in the fifth at Pimlico, the 
teacher must see to it that the local “bookie” is discreet. If he 
attends the local sand-lot baseball game, the odds are he will 
either have to umpire or take up a collection for some worthy 
cause. If he goes fishing, he usually plays safe and takes along 
a game warden or a minister—just to give the venture the 
proper social sanction. 

If he desires a “wee drop” of something for a friend, he 
must drive fifty miles, more or less, to get out of enemy-held 
territory. He usually takes along a complete set of disguises 
just in case he runs into someone he knows. Then, of course, 
there is the constant worry all the way home lest he get in- 
volved in an automobile accident and the whole sordid scheme 
be exposed. 

The schoolteacher has entrée into the best homes of the 
community in a patronizing sort of way, the only flaw being 
that if he stays for supper the odds are he will have to sing 
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for it. Such “singing” consists of helping the hostess’s brood 
with their homework, supplying helpful suggestions as to how 
the least intelligent of the lot can make two grades in one 
year, or promising to review a current best-seller at a forth- 
coming study-club meeting. If he happens to walk in un- 
expectedly on a card game, and the “boys” are playing for 
something besides pimento cheese sandwiches, the teacher is 
expected to blush prettily and beat a hasty retreat, promising, 
as he does so, to include the offenders in his bedtime prayers. 
In such circumstances, no teacher in his right mind—particu- 
larly if he has dependents—would think of sitting down and 
asking to be dealt a hand! 

There is nothing—including a raise in salary—the small town 
schoolteacher wants more than to be treated as a normal hu- 
man being. The record is richly documented along this line. 
And the returns would indicate that the teachers in the 
smaller communities are not the sole sufferers. For example, 
the results of a recent poll of high school teachers in Portland, 
Oregon, show ninety-six per cent expressing a belief that 
teachers should be permitted the same accepted social prac- 
tices as other respectable citizens.t The fact remains, however, 
that in the typical American community (which, by the way, 
is considerably smaller than Portland, Oregon) the school- 
teacher is compelled to assume a way of life which definitely 
is not normal. 

Early in the game the teacher discovers that the avenues of 
social intercourse which are open to him are quite different 
from what his teachers college course in social relations had 
led him to expect. Once outside the safety of his circle of 
fellow professionals, his social pattern is much more ascetic 
than earthy. Simple but eloquent testimonial of this is the fact 
that next to preachers, schoolteachers probably have been 
responsible for more unfinished “travelling salesmen” jokes in 


1The Clearing House 19:551; May, 1945. 
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barber shops and elsewhere than any other breed of men. 
There may be an inverse relationship between an interest in 
Joe Miller’s joke books and an appreciation for Marcel Proust, 
but as yet nobody has come up with mathematical proof. 

Mentally, the teacher is classed by some as a dull-witted 
individual with an over-developed persistence. To the rest he 
is an intelligent enough fellow who, for all of his book learn- 
ing, somehow never has been able to make a go of things. 
Popular belief has him down something like this: He was born 
into this world wearing bi-focals; he recognized the advan- 
tages of a goose-necked reading lamp before he was old 
enough to differentiate between his teething ring and his 
Teddy bear. And while other children were recklessly spend- 
ing their pennies for candy and ice-cream, he was carefully 
saving for the day when he could purchase a set of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. Under a capitalistic set-up the school- 
teacher has a chance to make a name for himself, but few 
people believe that he will. Regarded as a mixture of two 
parts frustration and one part simple trustingness, he has the 
touching helplessness of a man who, called upon at a public 
function to make a speech, gets to his feet, mumbles “un- 
accustomed as I an—” and means it! 

Religion, too, can cause a schoolteacher some unhappy mo- 
ments. One schoolteacher describes his own problem thus: 

If I attend church, my presence is noticed (for which I am 
glad); if I don’t attend church, my absence is noticed (for 
which I am sorry). If I attend one particular church too 
often, I am clannish; if I attend them all on varying Sundays, 

I am unstable in my faith; and if I don’t attend at all, I am an 
atheist.* 


While most small communities are reasonable in their de- 
mands upon a teacher’s participation in church work, some 
are not. 

1L. C. Sheppard, “I am a Teacher,”School Executive 58:11; July, 1939. 
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Then there is that matter of sex. The schoolteacher’s sex 
life sets one to thinking about Sherman and his definition of 
war. If the teacher is a man and unmarried he is expected to 
get himself a wife posthaste. In carrying out this mandate, 
usually he is not encouraged to pay court to any of the 
community’s eligibles unless there is a spinster in the town 
who 1s about ready to throw in the towel. In which case the 
community unites as one and the schoolmaster’s position takes 
on the hopelessness of Custer’s last stand. If the teacher is a 
woman she must be single, and possessor of all the emotional 
balance that goes with exposure to normal avenues of social 
intercourse. However, she must acquire this stability through 
proper reading habits or osmosis. Waller writes: 


Husband-hunting is the unpardonable sin. The absurdity of 
this customary attitude, as well as its complete unsoundness, 
should be apparent from its mere statement; it becomes all 
the more significant that, in presenting the subject of sex 
prejudice against school teachers, one must usually go on to 
point out that this is a situation almost without parallel in 
modern life. Women teachers are our Vestal Virgins.* 


Realistic normalcy is the pedagogue’s notion of the good 
life. To date, however, about all he has got for his efforts has 
been a generous helping of esoteric restriction neatly done 
up in lavender and pressed rose petals. It has long been ac- 
cepted that education ennobles the student without at the 
same time necessitating calling in the services of a psychiatrist. 
There is nothing in the Atlantic Charter to suggest that the 
same treatment, when applied to schoolteachers, should pro- 
duce contrary results. But if it does, the average educator is 
all for getting out from under some of his ennoblement. As 
one schoolman bluntly puts it, “It isn’t worth it.” In one of 
his addresses to the state legislature Georgia’s former gov- 
ernor, Arnall, stated: 

1 Waller, op. cit., p. 45. 
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Teachers are entitled to be treated as human beings. They 
ought not to be made into community drudges, to perform 
every odd job that needs to be done but that is too tedious or 
onerous or tiresome for somebody else to do. They ought 
not to be subject to rules and restrictions that set them apart 
from the communities of which they are a part. They ought 
not to be warned against indulgence in even the most inno- 
cent amusements. They ought to be a part of the whole life 
of the town or country where they live, not a group of 
whom much is expected and to whom little is returned ex- 
cept a few perfunctory platitudes about the sacredness of 
their trust and the probable reward, in terms of satisfaction, 
that might be obtained by a long self-sacrifice. Platitudes of 
that kind neither pay bills nor make teachers feel a part of 
the communities they live in. The least, and the most, that 
we can do for a teacher is to treat her as a human being." 


Release from the stereotyped concept of the teacher as a 
person will not come easily. A Republican majority in Con- 
gress will not be sufficient to turn the trick. But release there 
must be if public school positions are to get and hold the type 
of personnel needed. As matters stand now, those who are 
competent for teaching are either by-passing the profession 
completely or are using it as a port of embarkation to bigger 
and better things. For those in teaching who take their calling 
seriously, such a state of affairs is both disappointing and 
embarrassing. More important, it acts as a highly effective 
soporific to the efforts of educational institutions to achieve 
professed goals and responsibilities. The modern school- 
teacher has come a long way. And yet in many respects he 
is as if he were still joined by a kind of umbilical cord to the 
old familiar and unflattering stereotypes. All of this adds up 
to the fact that many of the people education needs most 
prefer to follow a less “hazardous” occupation. Those who are 
capable and who do take up the work, often find they can- 

1 Quoted from The Texas Outlook 30:45; March, 1946. 
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not do it justice in a climate charged with hostility, suspicion, 
or indifference. Each year teaching launches many more peo- 
ple out of teaching and into “something with a future” than 
Helen “the Face” ever launched ships. Teachers are “proud” 
of this “record” in the same sense a certain major league 
baseball player is proud of having succeeded in “striking out” 
the greatest number of times during a season. 

For some years the “community centered” school has been 
waiting around to be offered up as an “official” replacement 
for the “child centered” school which has flourished with 
varying degrees of success during the past quarter-century. 
For all the press notices to the contrary, however, there is 
much to be done on the part of both the teaching profession 
and the community before mutual understanding and co- 
operation can reach a stage of development sufficient to make 
this type of school a reality. Town and gown no longer may 
be as far apart as the poles, but there are no signs of an early 
junction of these two social forces. In this realization lies one 
of the greatest challenges to our schools and to our communi- 
ties. Effecting a solution will be no easy matter, since respon- 
sibility cannot be fixed onto any individual or group of indi- 
viduals. As Mary Lichliter has recently pointed out in a study 
of women teachers and their social problems in more than 
one hundred communities: “There is consistent evidence to 
show that administrators and local school boards do not exer- 
cise the major controls. It is the community in general, ex- 
pressing itself through social pressure, which is in need of 
drastic reformation in spirit and attitude.” + Such a conclu- 
sion does not make the quest for a solution any easier. But it 
doesn’t lessen the need for one either! 


1 Mary Lichliter, “Social Obligations and Restrictions Placed on Women 
Teachers,” School Review, 54:23; January, 1946. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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FANTASIA 


Remember that Christmas present you got from Aunt 
Ophelia? The one you didn’t know what to do with? Know- 
ing Aunt O, you were certain that the gift was no mere 
trinket, but, for the life of you, you could not figure out its 
intended use. Result, the “piece” was used variously as a door- 
stop, a mantel ornament, and a toothbrush holder. 

Public education today is in somewhat the same position 
as Aunt O’s Christmas present. Admittedly a valuable service, 
there is considerable disagreement over what it can do and 
how it can best be used. As matters stand now, one gets the 
suspicion from time to time that among the persons least sure 
of what shall be the functions of the school are some of the 
professional educators. If public education is to be rescued 
from this uncomfortable and unbusiness-like position, perhaps 
steps should be taken to give this suspicion a speedy burial. 

One way in which this might be brought about involves 
a change in the tactics which educators and lay leaders alike 
Jong have used in acquainting the general public with the 
problems and accomplishments of institutionalized learning. 
These tactics are not always attuned to the spirit and con- 
ditions of the times. 

Unlike some types of planning, such factors as cost of liv- 
ing indices, unemployment statistics, stock earnings, bank 
deposit totals, and wage rates do not bulk overly large when 
it comes to working out designs for education. Hard times or 
good times, it really doesn’t matter. Plans for public education 
roll off the production lines at a rather consistent clip. And 
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what plans some of them are! The enhancement of the future 
because of such things as improved methods of transportation, 
television, air conditioning, and atomic energy are pale indeed 
beside some of the forecasts for organized education. This 
calls to mind an observation by Lillian Smith in Strange Fruit 
to the effect that whereas the Negro is inclined to think in 
terms of heaven, the white man thinks in terms of hell. If Miss 
Smith is right, social planning as it relates to the schools is the 
exception that proves the rule. For once, at least, everybody 
is committed to concentrating on heaven. 

What has just been said is not aimed at belittling the efforts 
of those who, not satisfied with what the schools have done 
in the past, seek to make some improvements. For the labors 
of some of these planners the promise of public education will 
be infinitely richer. The fact remains, however, that some of 
the plans formulated for the schools are more out of this 
world than of it. 

As a result of casual contact with such terms as “dynam- 
ism,” “catastrophic social changes,” “cataclysmic events,” 
“decadent pre-war practices,”—people who should know bet- 
ter are reading into tomorrow’s schools achievements which 
sound like something out of H. G. Wells. | 

As one would expect, many of these plans for the schools 
are conspicuously ephemeral. It is safer that way. Those who 
would be more specific in their prognostications are careful 
not to be too specific. Plenty of room is left for one’s imagina-~ 
tion to do a few handsprings. Only enough of the details are 
sketched in to cause the audience to commence drooling. 
Enough has got into the record, however, for one to discern 
certain general characteristics of the school’s offerings if the 
predictions of things to come work out as calculated. Some 
of these features are as follows: 

1. Under the up-to-date physical-training programs every- 
one is going to develop so rapidly Superman will look like a 
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piker. Proper emphasis on body conditioning would have an 
extremely cumulative and salutary effect upon the younger 
generation’s physical well-being. So much so that when the 
next war comes along the infantry can well be made up en- 
tirely of grandfathers. Charles Atlas will have to exchange 
his leopard skin for something better with which to cover his 
nakedness. 

2. Our schools will be so attractive and appealing the truant 
officer’s job will be to make the youngster leave in time to get 
home for bed. When a child runs away from home the par- 
ents no longer need worry. They will know from experience 
that he has taken refuge in the nearest public-school building. 
At least one lay crystal-gazer is already far enough ahead of 
the field to be troubled by the possibility that “the day may 
not be far distant when an active campaign will have to be 
Jaunched against the school’s efforts to put the home out of 
business.” 

3. The school’s textbooks will be so cleverly written that 
eyestrain will become a common childhood affliction along 
with measles, mumps, and whooping cough. If a youngster 
has not begun using bifocals by the time of puberty, it is a 
safe bet he has either a low IQ or an unhappy home life. 

4. College programs will be so streamlined a youngster will 
be able to get a college diploma before he finishes high school. 
This way, if he never graduates from high school, he will at 
least have a college degree to show for his efforts. “Today 
everybody knows that no normal person needs that much 
time [four years] to complete the college’s simple and ele- 
mentary requirements. Because this has now become obvious, 
most efficient colleges have invented ways to thrust their 
learners into academic robes in the shortest possible time. 
Some, like Chicago, have managed to do the job in two 
years, though most colleges still require three years. . . . By 
turning his pressure up to the last notch the ambitious NYU 
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scholar can master a regular thirty weeks’ course in four 
weeks.” 4 

5. For the slower learner, progress through school will be 
as regular and as easy as installment payments. Surrounded by 
faculty members, each capable of correctly appraising a lad’s 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, capacities, past experiences, likes 
and dislikes, each client can expect a custom-built education. 
With a little expert tailoring the “goats” will be enabled to 
mingle with the “sheep” without fear of detection. The fail- 
ing student, long a familiar sight on school campuses, will 
become as extinct as the dodo. Any teacher caught harboring 
an intent to have a student give a repeat performance in a 
given grade or subject will be summarily dismissed and her 
dossier filed with the Committee on un-American Activities. 

6. The school child will become extremely social con- 
scious. So much so Walter Lippmann’s column will be re- 
quired reading for all those above the third grade. The more 
backward will have to be content with the same column, 
after it has been reduced to basic English. Children who have 
misbehaved, instead of being stood in the corner, will be re- 
quired to read excerpts from speeches by isolationist senators. 
Thanks to a new secret weapon, the features of which can- 
not as yet be revealed, most, if not all, of the perennial obsta- 
cles to national and international harmony will be handled 
with all the dispatch and finesse of the traditional term theme 
on fire prevention. 

7. The success of the “community centered” school will 
be such that the traditional suspicions and animosities which 
have prevailed between town and gown will disappear com- 
pletely. In their stead will grow an understanding and a work- 
ing relationship as smooth as free wheeling and as staunch as 
an office seeker’s avowed determination to protect the inter- 


1 Adolph E. Meyer, “Colleges in Transition.” American Mercury 56:699; 
June, 1943. 
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ests of the “little man.” Maybe even freer and stauncher. In 
comparison, the Damon to Pythias combination will look like 
a pair of “bush leaguers.” Supplied by his Alma Mater with 
skillfully prepared units of work, three semester hours credit 
in a course in “Community Relations,” and an annotated bib- 
liography of reading references, the new teacher will experi- 
ence no great difficulty in making local vested-interest groups 
conscience stricken. To this end community mores will be 
exchanged for bigger, better, and newer ones more quickly 
than a debutante can slip out of a “brunch” coat. With a 
little planning, the whole thing can be put on a time schedule. 
By the time the Thanskiving holidays roll around, the teacher 
and the local representative of the NAM should be playing 
“trade lasts” together, and wearing each other’s socks. 

8. The school will be able to guarantee placement of each 
of its departing clients in a job complete with retirement 
benefits and two weeks annual vacation. Counseling services 
will be so well developed that a youngster who is seeking vo- 
cational guidance will have only to pass in review, and sa 
“aah” three times. Forthwith, the counselor will have him 
ticketed for a listing in Dun and Bradstreet. If, within a year 
after leaving school, the average wage earner is not reading 
the Wall Street Journal ahead of the daily comic strips, the 
board of education reserves the right to fire the responsible 
school superintendent. 

g. The rehabilitation program for adults will be such that 
a forty-year-old lathe operator can, by attending night school 
for six weeks, be converted into a cost accountant or a trapeze 
artist. People will be able to exchange old jobs for new jobs 
with all the casualness of extracting a sandwich from an auto- 
mat. Suitable and equally potent correspondence courses will 
be worked out for those desiring same. The whole thing is as 
simple as the purchase of a reconditioned auto motor. The 
chassis is the same, but wait until you look under that hood! 
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Not all of these promises of things to come are the exclu- 
sive property of educators. Some of the prophets have come 
from outside the profession. With a wealth of good will for 
all, these and other promises concerning the future course of 
our schools have been originated and palmed off without the 
inventors being too careful always to take time out for an 
appraisal. Along with promising everybody everything from 
a quart of milk a day to a peaceful, secure old age, it has 
become the natural thing to do to toss in a few promises in 
behalf of education. There is no malice involved, nothing un- 
derhanded about it. It doesn’t cost anything, and besides, it 
seems to make everybody feel better! Whatever is lacking in 
the way of logic is more than compensated for in the way of 
bonhomie. 

The mere presence of these intriguing promises causes no 
concern. The trouble lies in the possibility that there will be 
those who will take these promises seriously. The rub, then, 
will come when the schools, saddled with commitments they 
neither made nor approved, continue to hang onto many of 
the characteristics they had before Pearl Harbor. Those who 
have allowed themselves to be seduced by current sooth- 
sayers are going to be disappointed in finding tomorrow’s 
school exhibiting many of its old and familiar traits. They 
may even feel justified in concluding that education has 
broken its word, has failed to keep the faith. 

There are those, however, who hold the opinion that the 
schools were doing little before the war broke out that some 
honest repair work will not correct. They do not hold with 
those who feel that the educational structure is completely 
unsound, that a whole new architecture will have to be 
worked out. 

If one looks at educational problems without historical 


perspective, he is likely to start with the assumption that the 
current social scene is ‘new,’ that it reveals so many changes 
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from the past that continuity has substantially been de- 
stroyed. Many do take this view and insist that a similar rev- 
olutionary change in education is essential. If, on the other 
hand, one starts with the basic postulates of the historian, 
that the present is a product of the past, that the number of 
really cataclysmic and sudden changes are few, that the 
rapidity of change is often deceptively superficial, and that 
institutions, even though because of their nature they lag 
behind events, nonetheless are in constant process of modi- 
fication, he will be less concerned with drastic proposals and 
more eager for adaptation and evolution in educational 
methods.* 


Such a position is, of course, going to be a bitter pill for 
those who have harped upon the complexity of the modern 
scene in contrast with the simple society of an earlier period. 
The object of such tactics is to cause consternation within the 
rank and file, even if it means ignoring the fact that simplicity 
and complexity are relative terms. Some of the problems of a 
hundred years ago were far from simple—at any rate the 
people of that day didn’t think they were simple; some of the 
present day problems are not unique to this generation, 
though some would prefer to think otherwise. 

Such a position also is going to go down hard with those 
who have made a meal ticket out of shouting: “Democracy is 
in danger!” As if it had ever experienced security and tran- 
quility. It is just that a new crop of “saviors” has come onto 
the stage. Apropos of this Wriston writes: 


One of the more commonly advanced reasons for some 
sort of educational revolution is the hazardous position of 
democracy today. In this connection it is urged that educa- 
tion must be remolded to save democracy. In the mouths of 
1Henry M. Wriston in General Education in the American College, 


National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-eighth Yearbook, 
Part II, Chapt. XIV (Public School Publishing Company, 1939), pp. 297-298. 
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political leaders and educators, that form of government is 
continuously on the defensive and fears for its survival are 
daily expressed by prominent men. The schools, we are told, 
must save it by training the citizenry for democratic respon- 
sibilities. None of this is new. Democracy has been in double 
jeopardy ever since it came into existence. It is always in 
danger both internally and externally. 

Internal tension is inherent in democracy. By its emphasis 
upon the individual and his inalienable rights, as against the 
state and its supreme power, it is dedicated to the proposition. 
that liberty is more significant than security. Men moving 
freely, acting freely, speaking freely, and controlled pri- 
marily by self-discipline, will come into conflicts that di- 
rectly jeopardize security. ... 

Beside the continual peril resulting from internal tension, 
we are assured that democracy is in danger from without. 
So, indeed, it is—and has ever been, “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty” was valid when uttered and is still true. 
Anyone who knows the history of Europe from Napoleon 
through Metternich and Bismarck and Wilhelm II to Hitler 
and Mussolini can be well assured that democracy is in exter- 
nal danger. . . . Scepticism as to the workability of democ- 
racy, as to its effectiveness, as to its power of survival—none 
of this is new, and none is as vigorous as when our govern- 
ment was organized, or for many years thereafter. Nor can 
as much justification for doubts be found now as formerly. 

Democracy and its hazardous position form no basis for a 
‘new’ educational program. Its difficulties and dangers are of 
a piece with its problems of yesterday. Better educational 
foundations are certainly needed, but they can be built stead- 
ily; no complete break with old procedures is required.* 


Unlike certain lay prophets, some educators have been able 
to see the fallacy of measuring the quality of improvements 
in education in the same way measurements are made of im- 
provements in electric refrigerators, automobiles, radios, and 

1]bid., pp. 298-299. 
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air conditioning. There is a relationship here, but no direct 
ratios can be derived to prove the fact. 

Likewise, having discovered the hard way the existence of 
fundamental principles and processes of learning, they are not 
easily impressed with accoutrements which, under the guise 
of helping education, not only retard but actually threaten 
the safety of those same principles and processes. Such educa- 
tors have long ago learned to be wary of social panaceas, of 
placing their bets on social changes which have not prevailed 
long enough or progressed far enough to give assurances of 
not developing lesions or abnormalities. There is little of the 
gambler in this type of educator. He has, what is to some, 
an irritating habit of wanting to know in advance what he ts 
getting into, where he is going, when he will get there, and 
what he can expect to find when he arrives. It is fortunate 
that he is so constituted. Else in climbing aboard every band- 
wagon that happens along, education would pay the price 
which goes with promiscuity. And if the record is to be be- 
lieved, education, possessing a fair share of curiosity and a 
natural leaning toward coquettishness, is not exactly indiffer- 
ent to band-wagons. And band-wagons in education, for one 
reason or another, tend to come along with unseemly fre- 
quency. 

For that reason, education necessarily must needs move 
slowly, quietly, and without much fanfare, lest it mistake 
social novelties for the real thing and so breathe strength into 
goals and purposes that are different from what they appear 
to be. Education, therefore, has a platform for tomorrow’s 
schools, but it is no wholly new platform. Many of its fea- 
tures will have an easy ring of familiarity about them. It will, 
for example, continue to be unable to guarantee to the indi- 
vidual more than he is capable of accomplishing. It will con- 
tinue to resist efforts to make of it a handmaiden to ideas 
and principles which are offensive to the common good. In 
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realining its sights education will more than likely continue 
to depend on a real horizon rather than on what some indi- 
vidual or group of individuals believes, or would like to be- 
lieve, 1s beyond that horizon. Education may not be as agile 
as some would prefer, but for all its attributed infirmities it 
continues to be a good insurance risk—imprecations of its 
critics notwithstanding. 

Sooner or later the clairvoyants shall be exposed. Sooner 
or later their promises and predictions of an intriguing but 
improbable future shall dissolve into the thin air out of which 
they were conjured. For the time being, however, the crystal 
gazers work overtime. Their struggles to create a market for 
their products are strongly reminiscent of bald-headed bar- 
bers who pull out all the stops when a customer indicates an 
interest in purchasing a bottle of hair restorer. Until reason 
and common sense reoccupy the ground which they tempo- 
rarily have lost, the best advice seems to be: Hold on to your 
hat! The present interlude is something which neither the 
sulfa drugs nor penicillin can handle. While we wait, Ringling 
Brothers had best be searching about for a new slogan. If 
we are to believe our medicine men, “the greatest show on 
earth” is moving to the little red schoolhouse! 

Program! Program! Can’t enjoy the show without your 
program! 


Chapter IV 
E STANDS FOR EXCELLENT 


Public-school education, as it is generally known, has been 
lambasted so often and in so many different ways one won- 
ders sometimes how it can keep coming out for the next 
round. Take the matter of report cards. If the signs are read 
rightly, the time-honored report card is on its way out. And 
without benefit of a testimonial dinner! 

The traditional report card is as American as corn pone, 
cover charges, and hot dogs. For generations it has served as 
the chief medium for furnishing material whereby parents, 
without too much strain on their veracity, may exaggerate, if 
not actually misrepresent, the education accomplishments of 
their progeny. And, incidentally, bore the neighborhood to 
tears while doing so. A great deal of social solidarity has been 
built up as a result of over-the-fence exchanges between par- 
ents about the school exploits of their respective broods. Of 
course, some social schisms also have resulted from similar 
exchanges, but few so great as not to heal under treatment. 

There were, to be sure, some defects in the system used by 
the schools in reporting to parents. There was, for example, 
nothing in the symbols which appeared on the report card to 
tell the parent definitely whether his or her Johnny was a 
genius or merely a prodigy. Nothing to indicate always 
whether failure in a given school subject or grade was a possi- 
bility or a foregone eonelicieel And, to be sure, an observant 
lad could, for a time at least, calmly identify to his Dad a 
symbol as meaning “outstanding” when actually it meant 
progress at a level something less than mediocre. But for all 
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the imperfections of marking school progress in terms of let- 
ters, numerals, and percentiles, parents appeared to be fairly 
well satisfied with the system. If they were being duped, the 
practice was not entirely without its advantages. Or so it 
seemed until the educators told them that they had been living 
in a fool’s paradise, and that it was time to get wise to them- 
selves. 

In the 1920’s the moderns in education threw a bit of con- 
sternation into the ranks of the strict conformists by pointing 
out that the report cards then in use were not as communica- 
tive as they might be. The principle of “the whole truth” as 
applied to reporting to parents was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Parents were being given reports that were half-truths 
at best and even these were half-baked. Mursell writes: “The 
basic difficulty with the marking system is that because of its 
intrinsic logic—which, by the way, is not a matter of doubt— 
it cannot express many important and significant educational 
facts. This is why it is hardly ever operated in practice in 
terms of its logic. In a word, it is continually and inevitably 
sabotaged.” + 

To illustrate: Little Willie Webster brings home a report 
card which purports to tell all, “all” being made up of a 
group of numerals or symbols setting forth his progress in 
the several school subjects and deportment. Mrs. Webster 
scans the card, and much to her surprise she finds that all the 
marks are B or better. By this time, of course, she has learned 
that B is not so good as A which is perfect, but is much better 
than C which is definitely superior to D. Whereupon she 
signs the report without even stopping to notice if she used 
the Palmer method correctly and bolts for the door. Half a 
day later that entire end of town has been made Willie-con- 
scious. “He is such a smart boy. Nothing less than a B on 


1 James L. Mursell, Education for American Democracy (W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1943), pp- 376-377: 
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the whole card,” rhapsodizes the proud mother about her eld- 
est boy—who happens to be the worst thief in school. Only 
nobody at the school has ever got around to telling her about 
it. Maybe because there was not a space for it on the report 
card. Anyway the secret was as well kept as was radar. 

Then there is the case of Mrs. Danny Deavers. “I’m so 
ashamed of Dan, Jr.,” sobs Mrs. D. “He has a perfectly horrid 
report card this month. All except in science. And after all 
we have sacrificed in order that he might stay in school and 
have advantages his father and I never had!” Tears and his- 
trionics over a lad whose mechanical ability at the local high 
school is all that keeps the so-called “building engineer” in 
charge of the plant from losing his job! “Dan, Jr. is the ‘hot- 
test’ thing in physics this department has seen in a long time,” 
confided his science teacher. “He makes A every time on his 
report card and that is something.” Poor Mrs. D. If only she 
had more intuition and more faith in Dunninger’s system, 
maybe she could see all the implications wrapped up in that 
single A in physics which stands there so bravely among the 
C’s and D’s on her son’s report form. 

These and other similar examples added up to an inescap- 
able conclusion: the traditional report to parents was not only 
not as communicative as it might be, it was downright mis- 
representative of a child’s true status in school. Whereupon 
wrecking crews were called in to make sure that there were 
some changes made. 

The resulting product looked more like a report is supposed 
to look and considerably less like something uncovered by an 
archeological expedition. True, in most cases the finished 
product often was a bit more suggestive of an optimistic phi- 
losophy than the pragmatists liked to admit, but it was gen- 
erally regarded as being a great improvement over the old. 

For example, one of the moves was to telescope the time- 
honored five, six, seven-and-more-point marking scale down 
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to a two or three-point affair. The basis for such action was 
that the person who does the marking is not so omniscient 
as the nature of the judgments he hands out would lead one 
to believe. Thus a minority group espoused two marks: P and 
F, for pass and fail, or S and U, for satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory. When that was done, however, a cry went up that 
the exceptionally capable student—whether by virtue of sheer 
native ability, diligent study-habits, or kinship to a member 
of the school’s board of education—was being discriminated 
against. In order to give recognition where recognition is due 
an H(onors) mark should be used in addition to the P and F, 
S and U. This, some schools have done. 

Another move was to call parents’ attention to traits and 
attitudes other than subject-matter achievement. Space was 
made on the reporting forms for teacher judgment of items 
such as: health, co-operation, courtesy, use of leisure time, 
work habits, and self-reliance. These trait and attitude ratings 
often were more general than specific, and not always too 
meaningful. But at least they served notice to parents that 
other things were important about child growth and develop- 
ment besides achievement in subject matter. 

The use of descriptive reports as a means of implementing 
the quantitative reports came in for consideration. Space was 
furnished the teachers to make comments about the academic 
achievement and progress of their students. This definite 
break with the old formal system was merged by some schools 
into the still more informal practice whereby teachers wrote 
letters to parents regarding their children’s progress. This al- 
lowed the teacher to report much more fully on the pupil’s 
work, traits, attitudes, and needs. It also permitted the teacher 
to inform Mrs. Jones that her daughter was spending her 
lunch hour in the gymnasium practicing to be a lady wrestler! 
Of course this feature of some of the newest reporting forms 
is not foolproof. For the right-of-center parent who still 
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wants to know what Willie is doing in say, mathematics, there 
is still a certain amount of “looking around” that has to be 
done before the answer can be found. For example, some- 
times it is much easier to find that Willie is something of a 
“social planner” and that “he disposes of apple cores with an 
air of genteelness and refinement” than it is to ascertain 
whether or not he is holding his own in the fundamentals of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. But because 
parents are, on the whole, patient i such matters, no serious 
difficulties have yet been reported. 

Still another trend, as a matter of fact it is hardly yet 
strong enough to be classed as such, grew out of the feeling 
on the part of many that school marks are, after all, a relative 
matter. Subject to the vagaries and idiosyncrasies of the 
marker, their meanings are anything if not obscure. Teacher 
A would not give a high mark to anybody. Teacher B, an 
emotional soul, works on the principle, “Ask and it shall be 
given.” Whereupon an above-average pupil under teacher A 
is made on his report card to look like a mental incompetent, 
while under teacher B a lad who is only a jump ahead of being 
classed as a moron can write his own ticket. (Congressmen 
have conducted investigations on cases much less deserving.) 
Because this 1s so, the designation of a graduating class vale- 
dictorian and salutatorian (sometimes a school finds it can af- 
ford only the former) can be very unfair. 

This was brought home to me this past June when the local 
school newspaper carried a news item to the effect that Agnes 
Agnew had walked off with academic honors with a high 
school average of 94.4976. Reading further, it was noted that 
Cassie Cassini came in a poor second with an average of 
94.4958. Olivia Olsen was a tired third with 94.3763. The best 
that little Frankie Fenwick, in whom his parents set great 
store, could do was a humiliating 93.1116. I haven’t had the 
heart to go around and pay my respects to the Fenwicks since 
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the night Frankie caught that freight train out of town so 
as not to bring further disgrace down upon his family. 

In order to avoid such incidents where several students are 
bunched together and all are deserving of being honored, 
some schools are designating an “honors group” rather than 
an honor student. With this “honors group” installed on a 
raised dais, surrounded by peonies, calla lilies, and proud re- 
lations, the injustices of marking systems are made a little less 
real. ‘This way the “Haves” get their share of the spoils, and 
not so many of the “Have nots” get their feelings hurt. Which 
comes under the heading of good personnel management in 
anybody’s league. If a local ruling requires that a valedic- 
torian be invested, the superintendent of schools or the presi- 
dent of the board of education can do so in his private cham- 
bers or in some dark alley away from the morbidly curious. 

Since the philosophy underlying this remodeling job on 
report cards was sound, comparatively little opposition was 
encountered. Of course, the quantity, quality, and character 
of the data called for on the revised reporting forms meant 
much more work on the part of the teachers. But there was 
little complaint. If, by so doing, parents could be kept better 
informed on the growth and development of the “whole 
child,” the teaching fraternity could be counted on to co- 
operate wholeheartedly. Even more, if necessary! 

Within the past few years, however, a new fly has got into 
the ointment. The old truism, “Give ’em an inch and they'll . 
take a mile” has again reared its ugly head. Now, say some of 
our educational savants, report cards as made out by teachers 
are definitely not cricket. The following by a public school 
superintendent emeritus is apropos of the problem: 


. . . Here is an opportunity . . . to make another contri- 
bution by obliterating the present marking systems. Perhaps 
the pupils could rate themselves, and be encouraged in such 
desirable social attitudes as honesty, sincerity, self-evaluation. 
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Or they might rate their teachers and send their ratings to 
the principals in accordance with a theory we once had that, 
if the officials knew the quality of each teacher’s instruction, 
it would not be necessary to rate the classwork of the pupils. 
That would take care of itself. Or, perhaps, instead of taking 
home report cards, with their symbolic ratings, the pupils 
might write notes to their parents telling about their school, 
the kind of teacher they have, and how well they are doing." 


While the hallowed practice of marking may not be classed 
as exactly un-American, it now turns out that it most cer- 
tainly acts as a brake upon the learner’s ability to think and 
judge for himself, upon learning without benefit of artificial 
stimulation of the tritest sort. The idea of all this is to further 
protect the personality of the student from the fallacy of false 
measuring standards, and from the disintegrative effects of 
criticisms and imposed judgments. If followed to the letter, 
such a policy will reduce, if not eliminate, such unfortunate 
results of marking as “unwholesome rivalry, dishonesty, bitter 
feelings, undue elation, and suicide.” In other words, if the 
thing is handled properly, psychiatrists and insurance sales- 
men had just as well prepare to retrench; their income is being 
cut off at the source. Perhaps it should be made clear that the 
fault as stated is not with the report card itself. It’s just that 
report cards are being made out by the wrong people! Instead 
of the teacher passing judgment on the student, now it is the 
student who should be passing judgment on the teacher. This 
reversal of tables will, henceforth, prevent teachers from im- 
posing their wills on unsuspecting pupils as well as giving 
greater opportunities whereby the pupil may express his likes 
and dislikes without fear of intimidation. 

The long time query of Tommy on graduation day, “Did I 


pass, Miss Hazlitt?” is due for the scrap heap. From now on 


+E. C. Broome, “Marks, Marks, Marks!” School and Society 62:76; 
August 4, 1945. 
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it is Miss Hazlitt’s turn to seek out Tommy with a “Please, 
may I have my job back this fall?” No longer need little 
Marylyn roll and toss on pre-examination night, splitting her 
personality all over the place while she tries to trace the line 
of succession in case the President of the United States dies 
while in office. From now on her chief worry is keeping an 
open, unbiased mind when she sits down to make out her 
social-studies teacher’s efficiency report—carbon copies, of 
course, to be filed with the local board of education and with 
the local branch of USES. 

For teachers who have been waiting around patiently for a 
long delayed vote of confidence, this new trend is coming as 
something of a shock. For years they have been raiding their 
“piggy banks” regularly in order to attend summer schools 
where they could learn more and more about the complexi- 
ties of child growth and development, the learning process, 
and how better to understand, motivate, and evaluate same. 
Most of them have certificates of satisfactory performance to 
show for their efforts. Now they learn that somebody has 
sold them a bill of goods. Instead of being better prepared 
than ever before to keep parents informed about their chil- 
dren’s progress in school, they suddenly discover that they 
have only succeeded in disqualifying themselves for the job. 
As little Abner, the sage of Dogpatch would say, “It’s amus- 
ing but confusing.” 

It is far too early to run an opinion poll on the reaction of 
parents to this new form of pupil personnel accounting. 
There is little doubt, however, that parents will find the 
substitute a radical change from the more prosaic reading fur- 
nished on the reporting forms prepared by teachers. Even the 
informal letters which a considerable number of schools now 
are using to acquaint parents with their children’s educational 
progress will now seem pretty dull stuff. 

For example, in keeping with the new trend a report to 
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parents regarding conditions at school may henceforth look 
something like this: 


Dear Maw: 

This is a fair school, I guess. But they sure have some 
funny ideas about how fellows like us should act. We have 
to go back behind the manual training shop to read Esquire 
and we can’t expectorate on the floors. And guess what—we 
don’t have to go up and ask the teacher’s permission to leave 
the room like I did at that other school. At this place we 
just get up and walk out. Jeepers! this school thinks of 
everything! 

I’m getting along pretty well in my studies, all except 
History. I wish Paw could hear what my history teacher 
says about understanding both sides of a question. I'll bet 
Paw would tell him a thing or three. 

We have one period a day in which we have to do what 
we want to do. The first day I got up on a box and started 
making a speech about “Come the Revolution” like Paw 
does. The principal came in and stopped me. He looked kind 
of excited like. Guess maybe they don’t like to hear speeches. 
Anyway, I’m collecting butterflies now; teacher says I’m 
having more fun doing that than I would have if I made 
speeches. 

Yours truly, 
Your son, Ben. 


To be sure this report is a bit vague as to Ben’s progress 
in mastering the learning tools. Nor is there much light shed 
on whether or not the lad is having to play alone and like it, 
or on how he stacks up on all the other social attributes which 
modern education feels are important and about which the 
parent should be kept informed. Nevertheless, the report is 
the child’s very own and therefore entitled to stand on its 
own merits—if any. 

Since the evaluation of teachers and teaching is to be the 
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handiwork of the student without any censoring on the part 
of the faculty, the finished product will, of course, not be 
hampered by the idiosyncrasies of out-dated English teachers 
whose word usage is influenced more by Noah Webster than 
by H. L. Mencken or Cab Calloway. As a result, Mrs. Smith, 
whose only son has come under the influence of the sloppy- 
joed, bobby-soxer’s jargon, may look forward to regular re- 
ports written thus: 


My English teacher Mr. F........ , is a mellow fellow. 
When he latches onto that stuff about Shakespeare and 
Saroyan, he’s really groovy, a solid sender. Mr. H...... : 
our social studies teacher, knows how to make with the 
words, but just the same he’s an icky, strictly a sad sack. 
VAISS Os ole ds a Mi ih ae , are right Joes, but they 
don’t send me. 

Our band this year is simply out of this world. When I 
start hitting some hot licks on my licorice-stick and Pete 
(meatball) Conners beats those “skins,” the joint really starts 
jumping. Even the ooly droolies dig in and truck on down. 

I’m gonna serve a sentence with my ball-and-chain after 
the brain factory shuts down this P. M. The warden’s hold- 
ing us for catching a slow train back from gym class. With 
all the date bait around here my social consciousness is on 
the up-beat. But definitely. 

One of the pledges to our club B. U. R. P. S. squealed the 
other day so he is our target for tonight. He’s gonna be atom 
bombed. We'll have no more spooks, scrags, flubs, or stag 
hags. 

i did pretty well on the last quiz biz. The Information 
Please man here says that my IQ, AQ, EA, and EQ Bur- 
roughs up to mean I should go in for bee-farming or the 
harpsichord. But these communiques don’t always use radar. 
Yl buzz you on the Ameche when I get another flash. 

Love, 


Gene 
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Of course, the recipient of such a message might be pretty 
hard put to decipher the contents, but a little patience and a 
lot of practice should correct that. 

There is no doubt that the move to let the students take 
over the business of reporting to parents allows individual 
differences to flower in something approaching a pristine 
state. In other words, run amuck. Which means, of course, 
that thirty children reporting about learning and teaching 
conditions in a single classroom would steer clear of any stere- 
otyped analysis. Apparently this is something “devoutly to 
be wished” by some of our moderns in education. But the 
results can give parents some troubled moments of a specie 
quite different from those caused by symbol-studded report 
cards and informal letters prepared by teachers. 

Imagine, for instance, a poor, working-class woman, Mrs. 
W-, struggling to make both ends meet and at the same time 
seeing to it that her only child has chances at schooling she 
never had. Never having gone in for the “bohemian” life, 
she considers a leftist anyone who disagrees with the editorials 
in The Woman’s Home Companion. For eight years she has 
depended upon report cards and letters from the school prin- 
cipal and teachers to keep her informed as to how James was 
progressing in school. From them she had long ago learned 
that Jimmy was a very capable student and a voracious reader 
although inclined to enthusiasms which he acquired easily and 
discarded in the same manner. A type of lad one can find in 
Middletown and in Morningside Heights. Now it is time for 
Jimmy to report to the ninth grade. Six weeks later the post- 
man rings and Mrs. W— has the following letter thrust un- 
ceremoniously into her work-scarred hands: 


There is a definite cultural lag here at —- High School. 
The materials and teaching methods employed at this school 
seek only to perpetuate the status quo. The faculty, far 
right-of-center all, are totally impervious to the idea that we 
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are living in a dynamic social order, and that the American 
way of life, as propounded by our Founding Fathers, is be- 
ing challenged on all sides. Un-American influences are all 
around us. Ideological undercurrents which aim at the de- 
struction of our very existence are coming in from the East, 
West, North, and South. We must gird ourselves for the 
fray. 

Frankly, I can see no hope for the future until this insti- 
tution sheds its protective layer of conservatism and prepares 
to deal vis-d-vis with these anti-social influences. As a syndi- 
cated columnist stated recently, “We must come down from 
our ivory-towered haunts and face realities.” 

The food here at the cafeteria is pretty good, but the 
helpings of ice cream leave much to be desired. 


Yes, it is a report from the school all right, Mrs. W—, and 
it is Jimmy’s handwriting. But something new has been 
added! And something not so new has been taken away, 
namely: the middlemen, the teachers who heretofore stood 
between Mrs. W— and Jimmy. 

The $64 question out of this little vignette is this: Does 
Mrs. W— telephone the school principal; petition the neigh- 
borhood to ride the school superintendent out of town on a 
rail; whale the daylights out of Jimmy when he gets home; 
or make inquiries about rental and board rates at the local 
asylum? 

It is too early to gauge the outcomes of this new move- 
ment in the field of pupil accounting. After all, the machinery 
for it has not yet gone into full production. There are many, 
however, who already are committed to holdings in what 
Bruce Barton likes to call, “American Childhood Preferred.” 
For them, it might not be a bad idea to make cautious inquiries - 
into how to protect their investments in case the trend causes 
the market to go sour. In fact, it might be a very, very smart 
move! . 


Chapter V 
EENIE, MEENIE, MEINIE, MOE 


If a child loves his privacy he had better keep away from 
the modern school. Once he steps inside those inviting portals 
his past, present, and future, what he ate for breakfast, and 
his impressions of the UN become fair game for the guidance 
counselors. All of this can be a fine thing as long as the in- 
dividual can keep the status of a paying client. But sometimes 
in all the excitement he is victimized and that is something 
else! 

The policy of Jaissez faire as it relates to meeting a child’s 
immediate and anticipated needs has become increasingly ob- 
scure in our educational institutions. Each year has witnessed 
an increase in organized education’s belief that merely making 
educational opportunities available is not enough. There are 
the more important matters of (1) seeing that the educational 
opportunities to which each learner is exposed are consistent 
with that learner’s own peculiar abilities and needs as they 
relate to his social environment; (2) meeting each learner’s 
abilities and needs with attention and respect; and (3) keeping 
in touch with the learner long enough and often enough to 
make sure his progress and adjustment in both in-school and 
out-of-school affairs are consistent with prevailing societal 
requirements. 

School guidance, in its purest form, accepts the soundness 
of these three fundamental principles. In putting these prin- 
ciples into practice, however, schools must proceed cautiously 
lest the outcomes run counter to those anticipated. This is 
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exactly what has happened with some schools which have run, 
not walked, to open up a guidance business. 

Past experiences have shown the following characteristics 
to be among those resulting from a too hasty approach to the 
installation of guidance services. As such they constitute defi- 
nite handicaps to any efficient and serviceable guidance pro- 
gram. 

In the first place, school guidance programs often lack 
clearly defined objectives. It takes more than the command to 
“establish a beachhead” for a landing party to get satisfactory 
results. Tactical planning, problems of supplies, communica- 
tions, and reinforcements must be worked out in minute de- 
tail before any orders for action can be given. The same con- 
ditions hold true in establishing guidance programs. 

Sometimes there is a tendency for guidance programs to 
launch themselves without the benefit of careful, advance 
planning. The theory is that such a policy will inject a free- 
dom of thought and action into the development of the pro- 
gram not possible where too many regulations and restrictions 
are set up in the early stages of installation. The notion seems 
to be that enthusiasm is the one basic element and that every- 
thing should be done to cultivate and preserve it. Later, in 
some mysterious way, order will eventually come to the front 
and all will be well. 

The fallacy here, of course, is in the faith that enthusiasm 
invariably begets enthusiasm. What happens is that enthusi- 
asm, when not nourished by something more substantial, is 
forced to feed upon itself; in so doing it exhausts its own 
strength. A project which starts out with the high spirits of 
its participants as the sole ingredient is courting disaster. 

Planning of the most careful sort must precede any installa- 
tion of a guidance program. This necessarily involves a study 
and evaluation of (1) the basic theories and principles under- 


lying the whole field of guidance; (2) the basic theories and 
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principles governing the type or types of guidance being con- 
sidered for adoption in the proposed guidance program, (3) 
the characteristics of the community and surrounding envi- 
ronments; (4) the needs of the personnel to be served by the 
guidance program; and (5) specific programs of guidance as 
they actually operate in other schools with particular refer- 
ence to schools of comparable size and population character- 
istics. 

With all this information the preliminary work is not yet 
complete. There are still the important jobs of (1) selecting 
the personnel to administer the program, and (2) establishing 
a reasonable degree of understanding and acceptance of the 
proposed program on the part of the participating members 
of the instructional staff. And herein lies a second “soft spot” 
in setting up programs of school guidance. 

It not infrequently happens that the teachers who are as- 
signed to the guidance program as “specialists” are so assigned 
for reasons other than that they are qualified for the post. 
Sometimes the assignment is made as a form of reward. Some- 
times it takes on more of the form of punishment. And if the 
records are to be believed, some guidance counselors have 
become such simply because they got excited by a rereading 
of Jane Addams or some other great social worker, and the 
idea of “helping growing boys and girls with their life prob- 
lems” appealed to them. While they were still flushed with 
this complex, they took their petition to the school superin- 
tendent who, with perhaps more largesse of heart than intel- 
lect, granted their boon request. And in so doing loosed a few 
self-styled social workers with a “mission in life” upon an 
unsuspecting and defenseless student body. Such criteria for 
appointment—rewards, punishments, and favors—are a bit 
hard to understand for anyone who subscribes to the thesis 
that guidance is a serious business. Take, for instance, the mat- 
ter of assisting a youth with his problem of choosing a voca- 
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tion. An English teacher can misrepresent the importance of 
the heroic couplet in a youngster’s adult life without fear of 
any dire consequences when that youngster grows up, be- 
comes fifteenth vice-president of a banking concern, and 
learns the truth for himself. By that time the chances are that 
not only has the lad forgiven; he probably has forgotten! But 
he has neither forgiven nor forgotten the guidance counselor 
who assured him back in senior high that he just was not the 
executive type and never would be, that same “expert” who 
had an impressive stack of calculations and standardized tests 
results to prove his point! : 

The appointment of guidance specialists, therefore, de- 
mands a bit more thoughtfulness than that demonstrated when 
a bridge player fails to return his partner’s lead. The qualifi- 
cations essential to the job are something more substantial 
than enthusiasm and a collection of Horatio Alger first- 
editions. It 1s easy, however, to wink at all this and to go ahead 
creating guidance “experts” merely by executive decree. 

Lest all this appear to be a bit too severe on the employing 
agent, perhaps it should be pointed out that few colleges and 
fewer states have definite ideas about what a guidance assign- 
ment demands in the way of formal preparation, professional 
experience, and personal qualities. Over and beyond regard- 
ing a pleasant bedside manner as a highly desirable stock in 
trade, formal requirements—either for certification or assign- 
ment to duty—are conspicuous by their absence. This “blind 
leading the blind” sort of thing is all right provided that when 
the lad leaves school the superintendent remembers to call 
him aside and say, “Son, all this guidance stuff we have been 
giving you is a lot of hot air. It was just a joke that some of 
us fellows cooked up, and now that you are leaving us we 
wanted you to know. No hard feelings?” If, however, this 
little confessional does not take place, it is not long before 
Jonas Jackson, later of Public School 9783, begins to get sus- 
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picious that somebody has been kidding somebody and that 
he is the somebody who was kidded. Too often, therefore, the 
choice of guidance administrators follows traditional positions 
of school authority and fails to pick individuals who by train- 
ing, experience, and personality are expressly qualified to 
serve. 

Similarly, members of the instructional staff who are slated 
to figure in the guidance program but at a less spectacular 
level than the “experts” oftentimes are not wooed properly. 
Full participation on the part of the entire instructional staft 
can seldom be realized at the outset of a guidance program, 
and no decrees can make it otherwise. Bringing the school to 
a full-time, all-out guidance basis is necessarily a slow process 
and must be so recognized. All too often, teachers and guid- 
ance are married-up without benefit of a decent time interval 
for thinking things over. Sometimes the ceremony is pulled 
off without benefit of clergy or the proper civil authorities. 
Whereupon no one is greatly surprised when it all collapses, 
everyone goes home to mother, and things rock along until 
another resurgence looms on the horizon and the whole cycle 
prepares to repeat itself. 

A third fallacy which marks many guidance programs in 
our public schools and colleges is the overemphasis placed on 
the mechanics of counseling with students. In some instances 
counseling, in an effort to make its services more easily avail- 
able to its clientele, has so speeded up its processes as to be- 
come impersonal in its dealings with the student consumer. 
Result, counseling is sometimes regarded as consisting chiefly 
of having the individual who seeks guidance—or has guidance 
thrust upon him—fill out one or more personal history cards 
and submit to one or more interviews. The data called for on 
the personal record cards are highly objective and the time 
for writing in the entries is negligible. Unless the lad holds 
a speed-writing medal or can write with both hands at once, 
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his best bet is to dictate his responses into a dictaphone and 
have a secretary transcribe the results at her leisure. 

Then there is the all-important conference period. One of 
the most important single features of counseling is the confer- 
ence between the student and the counselor. All the data that 
can be collected on standardized record forms have little real 
significance without personal meetings between the person 
requiring guidance and the person who is giving it. Theorists 
in this field have made much of this point; one author goes 
so far as to list forty-eight “musts” for a counselor before he 
is pronounced ready to have the student admitted to his 
inner sanctum. If the counselor followed out this recom- 
mended procedure to the letter, the odds are that he would 
be bordering on a state of collapse by the time he was ready 
to speak the magic words, “Come in.” 

Be that as it may, one of the secrets of any successful con- 
ference session between student and counselor is that of es- 
tablishing a bond of mutual trust and understanding. In the 
lingo of the educator, rapport. Rapport is a word educators 
like to use when they want to convince the skeptics that 
education, like ichthyology, has a vocabulary all its own, 
and therefore is a step nearer to being identified as a science. 
Too often, however, rapport is presumed to exist when actu- 
ally quite the opposite condition prevails—at which times the 
effectiveness of the interview, at least as far as the youth is 
concerned, takes on all the appearance of a shotgun wedding. 
The victim is present and in an acquiescent enough frame 
of mind, not because he wants to be, but because it is the 
thing to do and he is smart enough to know it! One reason 
for this attitude is the common practice of counselors in fail- 
ing to allow sufficient time for an interview. When a coun- 
selor starts working against time in handling interviews, the 
values accruing from such consultation periods do a nosedive. 

Interviews often are rarely longer than ten to fifteen 
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minutes, during which time the interviewer is subject to 
interruptions by creditors, telephone calls, old fraternity 
brothers, and social and business problems of staff members. 
In short, the student gets just about as much time as the 
counselor’s mother-in-law would get if she dropped in to 
express dissatisfaction with the way he is providing for his 
wife. The whole procedure is reminiscent of a race between 
barbers as to who will be the first to shout triumphantly, 
“Next customer!” Guidance on the conveyor-belt plan! 
Such a philosophy can only lead to confusion, frustration, 
and, in some instances, open resentment. The result is a 
frank skepticism of a service which is intended to give none 
of these end-products. 

A contributing factor here has to do with evaluation, with 
the counselor setting out with malice aforethought to ascer- 
tain whether or not his conferences have borne fruit. When 
does he find out whether or not what he gave the student was 
followed, and successfully? When does he find out if what he 
said actually was a bum steer and had better have been left 
unsaid? Those are some important questions which find few 
takers among the guidance devotees. It is at this point guid- 
ance is reminiscent of a neighbor’s boy who is always begging 
to be allowed to go to town by himself after dark, but who, 
when he gets permission and starts out soon discovers some 
urgent, unfinished business back home. To this writer’s best 
knowledge, that youngster has not got to town yet—after 
dark and alone. Maybe some day the checking-up phase of 
school guidance will pluck up courage and set about taking 
stock of itself and of the authenticity of its recommendations 
and dissuasions. But for the present, little is being done along 
this line. To be sure there are some statistics on this, but 
lumped together they are neither bulky nor convincing. 

The use of anecdotal record-materials, because of the time 
required to obtain the necessary data, and because of their 
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cumbersomeness in filing, has not yet found the warm recep- 
tion in practice it enjoys in theory. Anecdotal data consist of 
short descriptive accounts of an individual’s behavior. Such a 
reporting technique enables teachers to collect pertinent in- 
formation about a youngster that could not be satisfactorily 
transcribed into symbols. Such information, when used by 
teachers or relayed to counselors, often can shed considerable 
light on a student’s problem. In some schools teachers are in- 
clined to meet the request for such information merely by 
ignoring the request. They have no qualms about giving a 
student a mark of 85 in “co-operativeness,” but stoutly refuse 
to submit incidents which would explain far better than sym- 
bols the reason for marking him thus. On the other hand, 
there are those who record faithfully and at great length all 
the things that Junior does from the time he reaches school 
until he leaves it. O. B. Keeler never dogged Bobby Jones’ 
steps more faithfully than do some schoolmarms when it 
comes to serving up grist for the counselor’s mill. Of course 
the counselor cannot use the stuff, since the important record- 
ings have got mixed up with the unimportant, but still it 
pours in. 

The arrangement and planning of interviews with the idea 
toward obtaining information not found on the personal his- 
tory card has shaped up slowly. All too often the interview 
is merely a matter of satisfying the interviewer that the infor- 
mation already recorded on the data sheet before him 1s sub- 
stantially correct, that a saboteur is not loose in the school 
building. If such is the prime purpose of the interview, the 
whole thing could as well be handled by telephone, carrier 
pigeon, or wig-wag. 

A similar fate has met the recommendation that individuals 
requiring guidance be interviewed at various stages in their 
progress through school, and that such interviews be so han- 
dled as to permit a maximum degree of continuity. Unless 
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interviews permit comparisons with previous and subsequent 
interviews, much of the true value of this counseling device 
is never realized. Impressions which are formed and sugges- 
tions and recommendations given during the initial interview 
often need to be altered in the light of subsequent behavior 
and achievement of the student. Failure to recognize this im- 
portant fact enables the counselor to win hands down the 
nomination of “the school’s most conceited faculty member.” 
It often happens, however, that when a student is referred to 
the guidance counselor for a follow-up interview the youth 
has justifiable cause to greet his interviewer with a “Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume.” In one fairly large school system, in 
which the best thing about its newly installed guidance pro- 
gram is the superintendent’s pride in it, only one student has 
done a repeat performance with his counselor in the two years 
the program has been in operation. The reason? The lad had, 
during the initial conference session, borrowed a dollar from 
the interviewer and had neglected to repay it! Ergo, a return 
engagement! 

Still another problem is tied up in the all too common idea 
that a child must commit himself to a vocational choice be- 
fore he graduates from high school. Of course there is noth- 
ing in the Constitution that would indicate that Junior needs 
must take such a step. For the youngster who is committed to 
leaving high school before he graduates, or who is not going 
on to college, there is little in a specific vocational way that 
the general high school can do to be of assistance. The serv- 
ices of a general high school and a technical high school differ 
considerably in this respect. 

For the student planning to continue his formal education 
beyond the secondary school, failure to indicate a choice of 
vocations prior to graduation day is no serious offense. Several 
factors account for this. For example, 1n the skilled trades, in 
business, and in the professions, employers are continually 
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adding to the requirements which their employees must meet. 
_ This means among other things that the pupil must stay in 
school considerably longer than did his parents if he expects 
to do as well as or better than they. Also, the competition 
for available jobs above the semi-skilled level has become 
increasingly keen. This would suggest that the individual who 
inserts a statement in the “want ad” columns to the effect that 
he is “willing to do anything” is in for a surprise when he sits 
down and waits for the telephone and the postman to ring. 

Then there is the little matter of the life expectancy of jobs 
and positions whether they be of the genus skilled, semi- 
skilled, or unskilled. With science and invention working so 
as to subject the life expectancy of a livelihood to constant 
or occasional revision—depending upon what the job is—the 
individual must prepare himself accordingly. All of which 
means that when a lad gets about the business of choosing a 
vocation these days, it is a considerably different matter from 
deciding whether or not to throw in his lot with the Boy 
Scouts. There is a sneaking suspicion that even as late as 
graduation day at dear old —— High School, the average boy 
or girl is not up to making an occupational choice he or she 
would care to be stuck with five years later. 

Nevertheless, counselors are sometimes inclined to make 
the youngster feel that unless he reaches some clear-cut deci- 
sion on the matter he is letting his parents in for extra gray 
hairs and loss of appetite. Even more important, he is made 
to feel that by such procrastination he is placing a kiss of 
death on his own chances of ultimate success. Result, the poor, 
unsuspecting student finds himself deluged with a mass of 
vocational literature, subjected to a wide assortment of stand- 
ardized tests, questionnaires, and inventories, and forced to 
listen to dull speakers confess the reason or reasons for their 
success in life. The whole thing narrows down to a race 
against time on the counselor’s part to put over another sale. 
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If he were working on a commission basis instead of a flat 
salary, he could not tackle the problem more eagerly or hold 
on more tenaciously. 

The irony of all this is that even the researchers in the field 
of adolescence provide no support for counselors acting as 
they do. Intelligence, age, physiological maturity, social status 
—take your pick and correlate it with the vocational inter- 
ests of youths of high-school age. The result will be far from 
encouraging. In fact it will be less than that. As regards the 
correlation between age and vocational interests, the National 
Society for the Study of Education, which publishes some of 
the more respectable offerings in the field of education, states: 
“the essential changes in interest scores with age are complex, 
highly individual, and organizational.” + Which is as dignified 
a way as any of breaking the bad news. What about voca- 
tional interests and physiological age? The same yearbook 
reports: 


Little is known concerning the effects of physiological 
maturing upon the development of vocational interests as 
scientifically measured. Evidences from sex differences and 
from age differences provide a basis for raising hypotheses. 
Of course, as children grow older they become less interested 
in, for example, playing marbles, and more interested in 
dancing and in earning money. But the occupational signifi- 
cance of the changes can only be inferred, and conclusions 
are necessarily speculative. It does seem likely that getting 
physically bigger is associated with increase in social pressure 
toward vocational orientation, and that sexual maturation 
leads to thoughts about achieving financial independence. 
However, it is undoubtedly true that well-developed voca- 
tional interests are present in some adolescents and lacking in 
others, irrespective of their relative physiological maturity.? 


* Harold D. Carter, in Adolescence, Forty-third Yearbook, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I, Chapt. XIV (Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1944), p. 270. 

*[bid.j\p. 27%. 
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A barrister, fresh out of a correspondence law school, 
couldn’t wrap up the case more neatly! 

Apropos of this Mark Van Doren writes: ““The most pain- 
ful single thing about contemporary American education is 
the system of ‘vocational choice’ which extends down as far 
as the high schools. In college this would be an evil, and in 
fact it is; but even the high school student is nagged until he 
declares what he wants to do when he grows up. The boy 
who knows that much about himself is one out of a thou- 
sand. The rest pretend they know, and from that moment 
are channeled toward a life which they may not discover to 
be the wrong one until they are middle-aged. All men are 
specialists at last, but there is a time for choice and it is not 
the time of youth. Youth wants to be all things at once, and 
should be given a go at it. When the experiment is done, a 
specialty will announce itself. Meanwhile there is not the 
hurry we suppose there is—and so supposing, threaten our 
society with a caste system of predestined trades and profes- 
sions such as democracy may find it difficult to survive.” 4 

It may well be that Van Doren has overstated things as re- 
gards the time allotted the normal person for reaching a voca- 
tional decision. It may well be also that there is unwarranted 
confidence, even if the individual follows Van Doren’s plan 
of liberal education (which more than likely he will not), in 
the reassuring statement: “When the experiment is done, a 
specialty will announce itself.” Be that as it may, such think- 
ing does serve to give pause to those already poised to join 
forces with the “it is later than we think” influence which 
colors much of the thinking of vocational counselors in some 
of our schools. 

A fourth weakness with guidance in our time is that it 
places too much importance upon objective data and record- 


1 Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education (Henry Holt and Company, 1943), 
p- 168. 
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ing devices. The guidance worker has waged a relentless war 
on data which cannot be recorded by means of symbols. By 
some hocus-pocus the guidance fraternity have convinced 
themselves that such an arrangement is in keeping with the 
practice of any subject that would aspire to becoming a sci- 
ence. If, they reason, the chemists can use H,O to signify 
water, why cannot we use a somewhat similar arrangement 
whenever we want to analyze personality or distinguish be- 
tween two individuals as to their abilities to achieve? The fact 
that human behavior is considerably more complex in its 
make-up and manifestations than water is grudgingly ad- 
mitted by the guidance powers-that-be. Admitted every- 
where, that is, until it is time to start recording information. 
Then their admissions dissolve into thin air and the business 
of reducing behavior patterns to hieroglyphics takes over. It 
is touching to note the faith of guidance workers in the idea 
that the disadvantages of leaning too heavily upon symbols 
and one-word summaries of human growth and development 
may some fine day miraculously disappear. But it is too much 
like the youngster who sits through a movie “thriller” for a 
second showing. There is always the possibility that next time 
the hero will arrive too late to save the heroine from a fate 
worse than death; only it never turns out that way. It never 
turns out differently for guidance either—the limitations of 
those symbols are always there. The ideal arrangement ap- 
pears to be to reduce all necessary data to a single card if 
possible. In sacrificing accuracy and counseling effectiveness 
for ease in filing and assembling data, guidance has developed 
an index-card complex. The serious business of studying and 
analyzing human behavior has in some cases resolved itself 
into a kind of game of “bingo.” Under “1”—physical appear- 
ance; under “6”—plans for the future; under “‘o”—childhood 
diseases. Only this time nobody ever really “bingoes”—the 
numbers just keep coming up. 
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The logic and the need for resolving as much data as possi- 
ble onto cumulative record cards is readily admitted, and a 
great deal of good has come from this procedure. Much of 
the information necessary in counseling, however, does not 
lend itself readily to such telescoping, and guidance must ac- 
cept that fact. Whatever facileness is lost in the filing, han- 
dling, and interpreting of data which can best be presented 
in descriptive and narrative style is offset by the greater confi- 
dence with which the counselor may approach his responsi- 
bility to those who use his services and his talents. 

A fifth complaint commonly directed against guidance is 
that it is inclined to spread its energies too widely. Zealousness 
is a quality seldom lacking in a newly installed guidance pro- 
gram. [he trouble is not in the presence of the quality, but 
that the quantity sometimes exists in too large amounts. In 
enthusiastically seeking to carry out their work, directors of 
guidance programs sometimes assume responsibilities they are 
not capable of meeting. 

The breaking down of guidance into several component 
parts such as educational guidance, vocational guidance, so- 
cial guidance, and health guidance, has given a needed defi- 
niteness to the field, without necessarily implying that these 
separate areas are without a common kinship, that “guidance 
is neither more nor less than education as a whole, considered 
as a personnel problem.” + One advantage of such a break- 
down, which in itself is indicative of the complexity of guid- 
ance, has been to permit a better concentration of effort 
instead of a riding off in all directions at once. Some guid- 
ance programs, however, have chosen to ignore this advantage 
and instead have felt impelled to participate in areas of guid- 
ance without first taking stock of their resources. This policy 
is reflected in those schools which (1) assume responsibility 
for all areas of guidance, or (2) assume responsibility for 


1 Mursell, op. cit., p. 393. 
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areas of guidance which other schools or agencies are better 
repared to handle. ‘oo many schools make such mistakes. 

If the field of guidance is as specialized and involved as it 
claims to be, the school which endeavors to take in all of the 
guidance functions is likely to find itself overmatched. In 
effect, such guidance programs expect of a counselor the 
combined abilities of a registrar, a placement bureau, a psy- 
chologist, and a psychiatrist. All of this in addition to his 
regular teaching duties! If teachers ever are unionized to the 
same extent that steamfitters are, the school counselor is going 
to slow up the registration line, for the number of member- 
ship cards he will necessarily have to carry around with him 
will make him liable for impersonating a holding company! 
Schools should realize that a counselor has limitations. 

Similarly, the allocation of responsibilities comes slowly in 
some of our guidance programs. For example, in the larger 
school systems, which include trade and vocational schools, 
the secondary schools more concerned with college prepara- 
tory functions oftentimes ignore the better ability of technical 
and trade schools to give vocational advice either to those 
who are not going on to college or to those who intend to 
follow business or trades after attending some institution of 
higher learning. This reluctance on the part of schools to 
examine critically their own limitations has proved to be one 
of the prime retarding factors in the whole guidance move- 
ment. Such reluctance is in keeping with two familiar char- 
acteristics of many teachers—a horror of saying “I don’t 
know” when faced with a pupil’s question or problem, and 
a reluctance to bundle the questioner off to somebody quali- 
fied to render assistance. Result, more than one youth has 
had to subsist while in school on vocational courses rich in 
just about everything except what the individual wants and 
needs most—information. 


In summary, the guidance program as it exists in more than 
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one school possesses a mixture of characteristics. The five just 
discussed have their human counterparts. 

First, in its allergy to systematic planning, as reflected in 
the frequent absence of d finite objectives, guidance shows 
itself to be something of a mystic. It assumes that in some 
manner, no one knows exactly how, good is sure to come 
from a guidance program once it is launched. The fact that 
such programs undoubtedly mean well is apparently guar- 
antee enough of ultimate success. 

Second, the choosing of counselors for guidance billets is 
often handled in a manner which rivals that of the ‘“‘he loves 
me, he loves me not” technique long a favorite with daisy 
pluckers. In such cases guidance exhibits all the naiveté of 

ey 
an ingénue. 

Third, in subordinating thoroughness to speed and rigid 
adherence to the mechanics of counseling the guidance pro- 
gram exhibits traces of evangelists who measure the successes 
of their religious meetings in term~ of the numbers of “con- 
versions” made rather than the degree to which the “convert” 
practices the teachings of his newly found faith. 

Fourth, in reducing too much of its record keeping to 
symbols, guidance proves itself to be something of an effi- 
ciency expert in a disappointing sort of way. In giving the 
study of human behavior a highly objective twist, veneration 
for this approach has obscured its limitations and injected an 
impersonal quality into something which necessarily must 
remain warm and vital and humane. 

Fifth, in spreading its talents too widely, and therefore too 
thinly, guidance is something of a fakir. Conserving its 
strengths for those who stand in real need rather than en- 
deavoring to be all things to all men, is a lesson which guid- 
ance has yet to learn fully. 

Now where in thunder did I put that Ouija board? 


Chapter VI 
“THE MUSCLES OF HIS BRAWNY ARMS .. .” 


If much of what is being written in professional journals 
and popular magazines is correct, then the school administra- 
tor who fails to stock up on muscle building equipment and 
physical exercise manuals should be ashamed of himself. On 
the basis of some of the statements which have got into the 
records, it would appear that, as regards the public school’s 
concern with the body beautiful, the average American youth 
is only a jump ahead of the glue factory. Indifference to the 
younger generation’s physical fitness runs like a varicose vein 
through the school’s entire educational program! 

Reference is made here to such writings, not because of 
any classical qualities they may or may not have, but because 
such statements point up the sort of thing school theorists 
and practitioners in the field of health and physical education 
have been running into with increasing frequency during 
the past several years. To put it evasively, the muscle builders 
are again too much with us! 


Thus, unpalatable as it may be to all of us, the development 
in children of their muscular strength (in proportion to sex, 
weight, and age) must always be the first and dominant aim 
of every rational educator. . . 

American educators have too long already ignored this ele- 
mental principle of education. . . . Even American physical 
educators have ... not only ignored strength, but often 
have actually ridiculed it, and have even sought to destroy 
the programs of those who were successfully seeking to 
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develop pupils’ physical fitness in their physical education 
courses. ... 

What American educators need to do—and as soon as pos- 
sible—is first, to readjust all education to the end that both 
boys and girls will become physically fit as a result of school 
attendance, rather than in spite of it.t 


Another “vote of confidence” goes like this: 


. » » Modern schools in this nation probably do more harm 
than good . . . modern schools still grossly neglect physical 
and social objectives to concentrate on mere mechanical and 
encyclopaedic agility.” | 


One of the big troubles with which education has to con- 
tend is that too many people are always wanting to “play 
doctor” on it. This may stem from professors and school 
administrators taking their own Ph. D. titles too seriously; 
or it may be due to the fact that in childhood their parents 
refused them a set of Tinker Toys; or it may be due to other 
causes. Fortunately for education, most of these synthetic 
medicos, complete with antidotes, work on a time schedule 
reminiscent of the old time “circuit rider” preacher. ‘They 
examine the patient, prescribe loudly and not too minutely, 
and then move on down the road. They’ll be back, of course, 
some years later, but while they are gone education can go 
on about its business. Occasionally, however, one of these 
“ersatz” pill-rollers hangs around for a spell. A little blood- 
letting is not enough for this character. And so he stays, not 
so much to see if the patient is getting any better, but to see 
if the patient is following “the directions on the bottle.” Such 
is the case with the large-muscle boys and their present insist- 
ence that our present-day programs of physical and health 


1 Editorial, “Physical Fitness is Basic to National Safety,” Education 


61:194; December, 1940. 
2F, R. Rogers, “The Challenge to Manhood,” Education 61:246, Decem- 
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education have failed miserably, and that if the younger gen- 
eration doesn’t pay more attention to its push-ups and cart- 
wheels, the next generation won’t have roses in their cheeks. 
Not only does much of their sound and fury signify nothing, 
but it is downright irritating for those who are doing a pretty 
good job of physical education to be made to appear that they 
are doing practically nothing. There may be some people in 
this country who are not averse to having their true status in 
life misrepresented. The physical education people I know do 
not fall in this category. 

The body builders break up into at least two groups—those 
who have something to sell, and those who don’t. The most 
vociferous of the lot are the ones who are hunting a market 
for their goods. With some it is apparati; with others it is 
physical-fitness programs which represent the best in the way 
of muscular activities engaged in by midshipmen and cadets 
of our military-service schools, organized longshoremen, and 
free-lance piano movers. With the ones who have nothing 
to sell, it is largely a matter of venting spleen over the present 
decadent state of affairs—decadent in the sense that calisthen- 
ics have not yet been able to get control of at least fifty-one 
per cent of physical education’s stock. 

Both groups, however, combine to give the doctrine of 
transfer of training a shot in the arm the likes of which the 
old-school-tie mathematicians and classical-language profes- 
sors never even dreamed. If we would but hearken unto 
the words of the critics, emphasis on muscle building in the 
public schools and colleges would project itself into life after 
school with only a negligible loss due to evaporation. [his is 
made clear in some of the extravagant claims made for the 
physical preparedness programs conducted by the Army and 
the Navy in the recent war. The unsuspecting reader is led 
to believe that the carry-over into civilian life will be consid- 
erable. ‘The fact is, however, that self-same reader is due for 
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a shock if he ever has occasion to check up on the citizen sol- 
dier a year or so after he has been mustered out of the service. 
The extent to which that soldier has wandered from the way 
of life prescribed by his old drill sergeant and his physical- 
training officer is considerable. In fact it is uncanny! Any 
resemblance between the two is purely coincidental! People 
just don’t go around training for tasks of greater severity than 
they normally have to face. Maybe they should, but they 
don’t. What is more, there is a suspicion that the majority of 
those who would contest this line of reasoning don’t either! 

One thing that disturbs the critics of our physical- and 
health-education programs is that while this country has a 
maze of compulsory requirements relating to physical well- 
being, it is not getting one hundred per cent co-operation in 
living up to them. The reason for this is simple. When the 
American schools make such a requirement “compulsory,” 
they don’t put the “continental” interpretation on the term. 
Having accepted the validity of the sound-mind-in-a-sound- 
body principle, American schools are concerned primarily 
with making available those services necessary to attain such 
a result. The rest is pretty much up to the individual as to 
whether or not he wants to make the most of the opportu- 
nities. The school has not yet reached that stage of develop- 
ment where it pushes its belief through the assistance of 
edicts, threats, or even a Luger that fits snugly and intimately 
between one’s shoulder blades. 

The physical education facilities which are made available 
to those who attend American schools are, in many schools, 
wonderful indeed. If the individual does not get from these 
facilities all that he should, the school does not feel that it is 
entirely at fault, that it is taking the taxpayer to the cleaners. 
The same applies in cases where schools, through their medi- 
cal and dental services (which not every school can afford), 
discover physical defects among their pupils and recommend 
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corrective action to the children’s parents. If the parents do 
not wish to carry the matter further, the majority of schools 
do not step in and take over. Maybe they should, but they 
don’t. 

When critics of modern physical education programs start 
pulling out such words as “debacle,” “perverseness,” and the 
like, to describe conditions in the American public schools, 
the implication is that the schools can, by some hocus-pocus, 
declare as constants such out-of-school factors as low earning 
power of parents, poor housing and living conditions, and 
parental indifferences. The schools are then in a position to 
proceed blithely on their way, destroying diseased tonsils, 
defective teeth, and water on the knee with Carrie Nation- 
like directness. 

The Selective Service statistics which have come out of 
World War II relative to the number of men rejected for 
military service have been manna for those dissatisfied with 
what our physical educators are doing. With or without en- 
couragement, the body builders take the figures as released, 
dump them on the schools’ doorstep, and make it appear that 
if the body builders had had their way things would have 
worked out quite differently. So much so, in fact, that the 
only way a veteran of the Spanish-American conflict could 
have avoided participation in World War II would have been 
to claim he was a conscientious objector! 

In interpreting the figures of the rejected draftees and 
volunteers in World War II, one can, if he sets his mind to 
it, lose sight of a very important fact: namely, that a much 
higher degree of fitness is required for combat duty than for 
civilian life. Struggling with a 60 cal. rifle, and wrestling with 
a chewing-gum dispenser which refuses to give up either 
your penny or a stick of gum, are hardly comparable athletic 
activities. 

The peak performance in physical skill, strength, and en- 
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durance does not begin for most people at the age at which 
life is reputed to begin for some. It need not necessitate a few 
mid-winter plunges in Central Park to prove the inescapable 
fact that a person’s high point in physical fitness comes in 
his middle twenties. 

Another reason, therefore, why military-service rejectee 
figures loom so large is that the percentage rejected in the 
30-36 bracket is much higher than in the 20-26 age group. 
“But,” says one, “if the school had done its job, instilling the 
proper habits of exercise, these older men would have been 
in better physical condition.” This, of course, is quite true 
and maybe things would work out that way if the schools 
could completely counteract deficiencies and weaknesses 
brought about by heredity. And if physical fitness could be 
divorced from the over-all health of the individual. And if 
the schools could prevent the individual’s attitudes and habits 
from changing after he leaves school. In this connection the 
American School Health Association states: 


. . . the marked tendency to blame the lack of adequate 
physical fitness upon the schools is most unfortunate and not 
a fair appraisal of the causes. 

True physical fitness can be acquired only through a com- 
bination of heredity, the diagnosis and correction of deficien- 
cies in early youth, intensive instruction and habituation in 
a multitude of knowledges and practices in health matters, 
and a building of muscular power and stamina through phys- 
ical activities and recreation preferably out of doors.* 


Says Kleinschmidt: 


In our schools and colleges so much emphasis is being 
placed on becoming physically fit in terms of motor abilities, 
such as the ability to run, jump, climb, and swim, that it is 
oftentimes overlooked that good health is basic to the devel- 


1 Morris Fishbein (editorial), “The Health of American Youth,” H ygeia 
22:895; December, 1944. 
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opment of all these abilities. The development of strength, 
for example, is quite as dependent on normal growth and 
development and proper food consumption as it is on physi- 
cal activities which bring the large muscles into active use. 


Consider the number of rejectees who were turned down 
because of defects for which the schools are not to blame. 
These include cases of infantile paralysis, diabetes, tubercu- 
losis, and crippling or maiming accidents. ‘Then count in those 
who were informed by the schools of their defects and who 
did nothing about them, and those who left school some time 
before being called up for medical examination. The total 
remaining is much smaller than the number that makes all the 
newspapers and professional journals, and prompts vigilantes 
to organize in order to “clean up things.” 

A fault with all this current talk about living in a rapidly 
changing social order, as it relates to education’s state of pre- 
paredness, is that the enunciator gets cosmic-eyed without 
half trying. In passing judgment on whether or not a school 
service has paid dividends, it no longer is fashionable to 
inquire if the present outcomes are an improvement over the 
past—that is, to compare the present accomplishments with 
those of 1917, this latter date marking physical education’s 
formal introduction into the school curriculum. Instead, the 
thing to do is to insist that things are going from bad to 
worse! All because the millennium is not yet in sight! Such 
an approach 1s supposed to label the critic as a vigilant watch- 
dog working full time to protect the interests of the poor, 
deluded taxpayer. The fact that the infant-mortality rate is 
lower and that the life-expectancy span has increased (at 
least the school isn’t guilty of sabotage!) is dismissed as 
irrelevant and immaterial. As is the fact that schools today 
are feeding thousands of children (shades of Fichte and 


1 Earl E. Kleinschmidt, “Meeting Today’s Health Problems,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 26:12; September, 1943. 
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Hegel!) and providing free medical and dental care for thou- 
sands more. Still the school is condemned. 

Without trying to kibitz, the critics of modern physical 
education practices are overlooking a good bet in any fair- 
sized night club. If they would stop in some night, any night, 
and take a poll of the middle-aged customers “who can’t take 
it,” they might have something. In fact they might well build 
a statistical case against Public School 666 for failing to make 
its course in physiology at the fourth-grade level carry over 
into adult life. The returns could then be used to justify a 
course-of-study rewrite job for schools from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 

Quite by coincidence two related news items appeared re- 
cently in the local newspaper. Mention was made of one 
school-age youngster who had a safety pin removed from 
his throat by the aid of an expensive bronchoscope. If only 
the child had been brought up under a less decadent system 
of education, he would have had inculcated in him the im- 
portance of breathing with his mouth closed, and so would 
have avoided this brush with disaster. Also, it would have 
been far cheaper for the hospital authorities to have mailed 
the parents a card of bereavement. Mention also was made of 
a local high-school lad who was named head of his school’s 
safety patrol. If he ever comes across some of the verbiage 
now being directed against the principles which make his 
newly won position possible, and if he knows a good tip 
when he reads one, he will resign his commission and get into 
something with a future! 

Does all this sound like a whitewash job for our physical- 
education programs? If it does, it shouldn’t. There is much 
room for improvement, but in a direction radically different 
from that advocated by those who regard physical fitness in 
terms of building bigger and better muscles. That is, much 
remains to be done in the way of educating boys and girls 
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of high-school age to participate in games and activities 
which carry over into life after school. When attention turns 
from an over-all picture to individual schools, some grave 
inequalities come to light—not all of which are the fault of 
the school. Not by a long shot! 

At irregular intervals various public polling services come 
up with impressive statistics which indicate that the majority 
of the American adults do not take enough exercise. Regard- 
less of one’s attitude toward these polling agencies’ methods 
of finding out what the people are doing and thinking, these 
figures are food for thought. Especially since they support 
what numerous studies, such as the work of the American 
Council on Education, the Ninth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health—to mention only a few—have said: 
People don’t exercise enough! Out of this conclusion stems 
a suspicion that the physical and mental health of the man 
on the street is not all that it should be, not because of unem- 
ployment, or low wage scales, or the complexity of our social- 
economic order, although these most certainly are influencing 
factors, but because the individual upon reaching man’s estate 
has forgotten how to play. 

Forgotten because he never really knew how! Oh yes, he 
went to school, perhaps even to college, but while there he 
never really learned to play—not in the sense that carries over 
and beyond life in school. What playing he did in school was 
a temporary, transient thing, desirable but not enough. If he 
attended a fairly large, fairly prosperous school, he was given 
the choice of taking part in football, basketball, tennis, track, 
volleyball, baseball, or some combination of these activities. 
If the student came up in a small, less privileged institution, 
he usually had to be content with less pretentious activities, 
such as group running-games, pitching horseshoes, playing 
marbles, and the like. At best, because of poor equipment 
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and a small student body, a painfully inadequate type of the 
same specialized games played in the larger, better-equipped 
schools was offered. Both kinds of institutions, to be sure, had 
their share of experts at “forfeit,” and numerous other varie- 
ties of parlor or kissing games. In few cases, however, did 
the games offered by the school furnish any outlet for the 
individual’s physical energies after he left school. 

Many boys play football while in public school or college. 
After that time the scene changes. Few men thirty-five years 
old are caught out in the streets or on vacant lots practicing 
punting or throwing “blocks” into opposing linemen. From 
a recreational point of view, benefits from football cease the 
day the boy turns in his uniform for the last time. After that 
the sport becomes an excellent topic for conversation and 
nothing more. The only exercise the player gets after com- 
pleting his eligibility is vocal—recounting to whoever will 
listen the exploits of those golden days already past. But re- 
citing, with gestures, tales of touchdown runs, blocked punts, 
field goals kicked in the waning minutes of play, does little 
to combat a spreading waistline and a general decline in bod- 
ily vigor. Participation in track events appeals to adolescents, 
but long before a man reaches 4o he can think of a great 
many things more pleasant than doing a running broad-jump, 
hurling a discus, or pole-vaulting. The same sort of reasoning 
is true among women. Playing a flashing game at forward 
position for some basketball team at 16 and at 26 are two 
different things. 

The average individual turned 30 feels a need for some- 
thing more vigorous than checkers, chess, or dominoes, and 
something less strenuous than soccer, boxing, wrestling, or 
field hockey. Too, he needs a sport which does not demand a 
number of players, since the problem of getting participants 
becomes difficult, if not impossible. The average adult will 
take his exercise if he can take it without much ado. If he has 
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to devote hours and even days cajoling enough other adults 
to round out a foursome or to make up a team, the odds on 
his exercising regularly drop sharply. 

The quarrel here is not that the public schools and colleges 
should abolish their present program of specialized sports 
with its high spirit of competitiveness. But certainly in addi- 
tion to catering to the interests of the athletes, educational 
institutions should provide also for the physical welfare of: 
(1) the athletes after they leave school, (2) those individuals 
who would develop outstanding skill and an abiding interest 
in less strenuous or less competitive games than those usually 
offered, and (3) those who, while totally lacking in the mak- 
ings of a champion would, whether or not they realize it at 
the moment, profitably pick up one or more games or activi- 
ties for the sheer pleasure and personal benefit—immediate 
and future—to be derived from such. As many of our so-called 
physical-education programs are now set up, the welfare of 
the majority is being sacrificed for the benefit of a small 
minority—even for this latter group the benefit is usually only 
temporary. 

To illustrate, take the case of an average high school in a 
southwestern state. The enrollment of this secondary school, 
which we shall call School X, totals 304 students—163 boys 
and 141 girls. Since about three fourths of the high schools 
in this country have populations fewer than three hundred, 
it follows that the school under discussion is in a favored 
position from the standpoint of size. 

In setting about caring for the physical health of the pupils 
—as applied to exercise—School X offers the following outlets 
for boyish energies: football, basketball, track, and tennis. 
In each sport the school is enrolled in state-wide Interscholas- 
tic League competition. For the girls in this same school rec- 
reational opportunities consist of basketball, volleyball, and 
tennis. Each of these three activities is also sponsored by the 
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state’s program of interschool competition. The scope of the 
physical-education program of School X is not unusual. 
Rather it is typical of what one would find were he to canvass 
schools of similar size. As a matter of fact, this same set-up 
might well describe the physical-education program of some 
larger schools. In the case of high schools with fewer than 
three hundred students the choice of activities is often re- 
duced still more. 

To the mother community, School X has on more than one 
occasion called attention in its publicity program, planned or 
otherwise, to two features of its recreational offerings. First, 
the school offers five sports for its boys and girls—the intima- 
tion here is that the theory of “all work and no play” is in 
for a drubbing at dear old —— High. Second, interest and 
participation in one or more of these five sports is inevitable 
since there is always the chance of winning the county, dis- 
trict, regional, and even the state championship. On paper it 
appears that School X is determined that its charges shall be 
turned into healthy young animals, if indeed they have not 
already been made so. ‘Taxpayers are led to believe that this 
institution is well aware of the advantages of a well-balanced 
program of work and relaxation. 

The assumption all along has been that School X is there to 
serve all the children of all the people. A quick look behind 
the scenes, however, gives an entirely different picture as 
applied to physical education. 

Taking the boys first—35 candidates reported for football 
the first day practice began in the fall. Two weeks later the 
number had dwindled to 24 boys. Another week saw two 
additional players voluntarily turn in their uniforms. To all 
intents and purposes football in School X served 22 boys— 
including the team member who broke a leg shortly before 
the opening game and was out for the season. Thanksgiving 
marked the end of the pigskin sport, and basketball came into 
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its own. The initial call for aspirants saw 18 hopefuls “suited 
out.” One week later 14 boys were reporting; when the 
whistle started the first practice-game with a team from a 
neighboring school, 11 men were available. By the time con- 
ference competition began, the total had shrunk to nine—here 
it remained for the duration of the playing schedule. Of these 
nine who “made the team,” five were carry-overs from the 
football squad! 

By the middle of February, basketball had run its course. 
Then for the first time two sports—track and tennis—swung 
into action. Offsetting the opinion of most students that track, 
because of the arduous training involved, is one of the most 
difficult of sports, stands the fact that the variety of running 
and field events involved offers opportunity for a number of 
students to make places for themselves. As a result of this 
reasoning 20 boys turned out for the first call. A week later 
the number was down to 15, and by the time interschool com- 
petition had got under way only nine persisted. Of this num- 
ber, four had played neither football nor basketball. Tennis, 
still looked upon by many of the boys as a “sissy” game— 
fortunately this idea is beginning to die out in many schools— 
attracted six players who lasted out the season. One of these 
six “racketeers” had represented the school in basketball. 

With the girls the situation was even worse. During the fall 
months none of the three “major”—there were no “minor”— 
sports available for the “weaker sex” were in season. As a 
result, whatever physical exercise the girls took was haphazard 
and occasional. With the coming of winter, interest in basket- 
ball made itself felt to the extent that 13 girls tried for the 
team. Only nine survived the season’s schedule of contests— 
the others dropped out for a variety of reasons, including: 
parental disapproval (“‘Nice girls don’t do such things.”), 
lack of aptitude for the game, and quarrels with teammates. 


Spring brought both volleyball and tennis into the spotlight. 
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The former, using six players to a side, was a rather popular 
activity with the girls of School X, with the result that six 
full teams (36 players) started off the season. After several 
weeks, however, it became necessary to trim the squad to 
permit concentration on girls most likely to make a creditable 
showing in the county league. This elimination meant an 
immediate reduction of one half of the squad (18 girls). 
Shortly before the league competition began, the group was 
scaled down to 12 players. 

In the case of tennis, two factors combined to make partici- 
pation in what might otherwise have been a popular sport a 
matter of little interest to all but a few. First, there was the 
lack of playing space—only one tennis court was available. 
This immediately discouraged those who liked tennis but 
not to the degree that they cared to stand in line waiting a 
chance to play. Second, it so happened that that year two 
girls were particularly adept at the game, having made a 
favorable showing in numerous small tournaments the two 
previous years. The evident superiority of this tandem served 
as a dash of cold water (very cold) on the enthusiasms of 
the rest of the group—particularly since the school was inter- 
ested only in those who could bring the school a medal or 
at least a ribbon. Besides, since the one court was practically 
monopolized by the school’s two star players, what, argued 
the other girls, is the use! The upshot was that only six girls 
took enough time to develop at least an elementary skill in 
tennis. Two of these six players had taken part in basketball. 
The physical program for girls had reached its climax! 

Now for a brief recapitulation of how School X through its 
“varied and individualized program of physical education”’ 
(an admission wrung from the president of the school’s parent- 
teacher association), is serving the interests of its student 
body. Of the 163 boys enrolled, only 21 per cent saw service 
in one or more divisions of the school’s “recreational” pro- 
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gram. Of the 141 girls, only 18 per cent participated in at 
least one athletic event. While 20 per cent of the student body 
participated in the “varied and individualized program of 
physical education”—even though that “participation” often 
did not last more than three months (the average length of a 
“major” sport)—8o per cent looked on! 

What kind of physical-education program is this that de- 
velops four spectators to one participant, and this in activities 
which draw largely upon adolescent energies, skills, and 
interests? Exactly. 

As pointed out, during childhood, adolescence, and even 
through young adulthood the average boy or girl feels no 
real need for recreation which brings the body muscles into 
play. Unconsciously, if not consciously, the individual exer- 
cises, and so keeps his energy reserve intact. Physical well- 
being is taken as a matter of course. For the individual in the 
middle twenties, however, the scene begins to change. ‘That 
surplus strength and energy on which formerly he drew so 
freely and confidently has begun to show signs of weakening. 
For the first time he sees his store of energy take on the char- 
acteristics of a bank account. In order to maintain a balance 
the amounts of his withdrawals must not exceed his deposits. 
But how to make a deposit—that is the rub! Unless during the 
formative years the grownup has acquired at least the rudi- 
ments of a game he can use in later life, he hesitates to make 
a beginning. There is a bit of the ego in all of us. Where a 
boy of twelve thinks nothing of learning a new sport, the 
adult is likely to feel quite differently. By that time he feels 
conspicuous as well as impatient if a reasonable degree of 
expertness is not forthcoming after a few attempts. 

The solution of the problem of general education for adult 
play lies in getting boys and girls interested while in school 
in developing some proficiency in recreational activities which 
have a definite carry-over into adult life. The first step in this 
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direction 1s to make available to the students as many of these 
activities as possible. The school must provide a definite and 
varied program. The school must provide facilities. 

Once facilities are provided for a diversified recreational 
program, many of the students will become active participants 
without any coaxing or subterfuge on the part of the school. 
Furnish opportunities for a more varied, more individualized 
form of recreation, and nature will take its course! 

A policy of laissez fatre, however, will not take care of the 
entire student body. For some, more active steps will have 
to be taken. | 

One way of encouraging participation is through a well 
planned and well balanced intramural program—a program 
which refuses to limit itself to activities restricted to team 
contests. The reason for this last-mentioned precaution has 
already been made clear. Interestingly enough, one state de- 
partment of education holds that the intramural program 
should contain activities “that most students enjoy and those 
that the student may not have an opportunity to engage in 
after he has left school.” Such a philosophy is hardly con- 
sistent with present emphasis upon social education, the edu- 
cation of “the whole child.” If education has a place in it for 
practicing the art of living, then a real program of intramural 
athletics may well include offerings with some “take home” 
values. With a wide enough range of offerings it is easily pos- 
sible to contact a large percentage of the student body. The 
wider the range the greater the likelihood of appealing to 
various interests and tastes. Also, the less skill required the 
greater the player participation, since the competition for 
positions is less keen. 

Because programs of intramural athletics frequently stress 
“the will to win” beyond the minimum of safety, other ap- 
proaches must be taken if recreational values are to accrue to 
the boy or girl who is either indifferent, or actually allergic, 
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to competition, or lacks the skill necessary for competitive 
action. [he program should provide for every pupil. 

One such approach is through clubs. Following the pattern 
already set up by camera clubs, sewing clubs, bird clubs, 
literary clubs, press clubs, and the like—a definite part of 
many schools’ regular curricula—organizations aimed at pro- 
moting interest in specific sports can be worked out. Such 
clubs serve to stimulate interest and participation in a given 
recreational activity, and at the same time prevent less skillful 
members from being dropped from the roster. 

Much can be done along this line. Activities such as hunt- 
ing, fishing, cycling, and hiking readily lend themselves to 
organization. Trips can be made, incidents recorded, a log 
kept, responsibilities assigned wherever the group is large 
enough to justify it. Proficiencies may thus be developed 
slowly and naturally. Less easy is the problem of using the 
club idea in building up interest in volleyball, tennis, bad- 
minton, and other games which may either be held in low 
esteem by some students or regarded as too difficult to master. 
Several meetings may be devoted to reading about and dis- 
cussing the principal features of a game. If available, slides 
and motion pictures of experts may be used to good advan- 
tage. Students may be called upon to study the sporting sec- 
tions of their newspapers and to bring to class interesting 
stories and news items relating to the life or prowess of prom- 
inent leaders in the sport under discussion. A number of biog- 
raphies of leading athletes are available at small cost—this 
single medium has influenced more than one person to take 
up a given sport. A systematic study of rule books is helpful 
in giving the novice a familiarity with sports. Later on, after 
the student has evinced some familiarity with a particular 
activity, he may be required to report on and perhaps even 
“scout” a game played in his own town or elsewhere. ‘This 
means, of course, that he will have to diagram plays, study 
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individual members of the team for weaknesses and strengths, 
and form some critical opinion, supported by appropriate 
data, of the team’s general efficiency. Such a responsibility 
appeals to youngsters and frequently serves to turn a luke- 
Warm supporter into an active participant. 

Still another way of stimulating recreational interest and 
providing for individual differences is through interschool 
competition on a mass scale. Many schools are already using 
the plan. Stated simply, the idea is for two or more schools 
to hold a “field day” during which every member of one 
school is brought into competition with members of the other 
contesting schools. Some of the games may require large and 
small teams, other contests may be individual. Some of the 
games may be such sports as tennis, volleyball, softball; others 
may be less dramatic activities such as horseshoe pitching, 
quoits, or walking. In such a program not all the games 
indulged in will prove of value to the individual after he 
leaves school. Some will. In either case, however, many of 
the less adept, more retiring students will be given an oppor- 
tunity to engage in competitive sports at a level commensu- 
rate with their abilities and tastes. Result: a number of stu- 
dents heretofore indifferent to contests of a more or less 
athletic nature change their minds. A number of these “con- 
verts” become interested in activities which carry over into 
adult life. 

One of the most promising of recent moves to meet the 
problem is that of community and school going together to 
provide recreational facilities—these to be used by those in 
school and out. Such a plan, the school and the community 
stepping forward, each to supplement the efforts of the other 
in a common cause, has several advantages: (1) it divides 
building and maintenance costs, (2) it permits a more diver- 
sified, a more adequate program than either agency would 
be able to furnish singlehanded, (3) it represents a long step 
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toward handling the leisure-time problem of out-of-school 
children and adults, and (4) it brings the school and commu- 
nity into a closer working relationship—an objective which 
modern education is pursuing with diligence. Problems of 
organization and management will exist, of course. Evidence 
is not lacking, however, that town and school can work 
together. 

As conditions now stand, the major concern is not how to 
get boys and girls interested in activities which can be used 
only in school years. What is important is that schools and 
colleges take a long-time view of the physical needs and 
welfare of their students. At present, public education shows 
signs of inconsistency on this score. On the one hand, public 
education professes to be interested in the well-rounded 
growth and development of every one of its charges; on the 
other, some schools cater to the recreational interests of a 
select few—the few, incidentally, who are frequently most 
capable, at least while in school, of looking out for them- 
selves. Public education claims to be concerned with values 
designed to render each and every student a more negotiable, 
a more satisfied, social member in school and out, only to 
deny that claim in individual schools by providing recrea- 
tional opportunities of a distinctly temporary nature. State- 
ment of purpose and the pursuit of that intent can well be 
brought into closer harmony. 

The case of Public School X is not unique. Unfortunately, 
such schools may be found throughout the nation—each labor- 
ing under the delusion that because it is serving in a motor 
sense the temporary interests of a small percentage of the 
student population, the institution is living up to its professed 
responsibility. The fallacy underlying this reasoning should 
be obvious. The secondary schools, and the colleges for that 
matter, of the future can well look with a more critical eye 
upon the boy or girl who shows signs of completing his or 
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her educational program without having developed at least a 
nodding acquaintance with one or more recreative activities 
which may be pursued long after graduation. Perhaps when 
that happens, a greater number of adults will find, despite 
the pressure of earning a living, managing a home, and engag- 
ing in community activities, that play and exercise can figure 
easily and pleasantly in their own lives. There is no reason 
for grown-ups to feel that children have, or should have, a 
monopoly on the benefits to be derived from play. To be 
complete life must include a full measure of recreation. 

Here, then, is a problem with meat on it, and one that 
deserves all the attention it can command and more. But to 
pretend for one moment that our physical educators are not 
aware of this problem, or that they have made no moves to 
meet it, is to misrepresent facts. We have here a problem 
which must be attacked vigorously with the full co-opera- 
tion of school authorities and community leaders and with 
adequate financial support. On this last named little item, 
“adequate financial support,” can be pegged a sizeable share 
of the reasons why the recreational aspects of the public 
schools’ programs of physical education do not always show 
up so well. Physical education in its broadest form can be 
worked out for all the children of all the people, but not on 
a shoe-string! 

The expanded physical education plants which one finds 
in our larger, better financed schools attest to the fact that 
our physical educators are not asleep at their posts. The gquali- 
fications being set up by institutions granting physical-educa- 
tion degrees are fast taking this field of specialization out of 
its old status wherein the terms “coach” and “physical edu- 
cation instructor” were synonymous. Today, college require- 
ments for physical education “majors” draw heavily on the 
natural, the biological, and the social sciences—areas with 
which we have always expected our doctors, dentists, and 
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psychologists to be familiar, but not our physical-education 
teachers. The situation begins to look hopeful. 

Even with all this, however, the field of health and physical 
education will not soon be able to do all it would like to do. 
Even when it gets every youngster of school age into its pro- 
gram, there still is the problem of keeping that youngster 
interested in his physical fitness after he leaves school. Cities 
and towns, through their departments of recreation and their 
adult-education centers, are working on this problem. But for 
all that, the ultimate success narrows down sooner or later to 
the individual’s own wishes and interests in the matter—wishes 
and interests which often have the annoying habit of going 
“berserk” once he gets away from the schools’ playgrounds 
and gymnasiums, irrespective of whether while in school he 
was led, guided, or indoctrinated. Even the muscle-builders 
cannot be too sure that a lad who submitted bravely, trust- 
ingly, and willingly to their program of “conditioning” in 
school will, ten years after graduation, reach for an Indian 
club instead of a martini. 

Be that as it may, as regards physical fitness, the American 
youth is not yet a fugitive from a sarcophagus. On the athletic 
field his prowess is rather well established. Or there have 
been a lot of dishonest field judges at the Olympic games. 
Out of a population of 140,000,000 people, this nation was 
able to muster together an Army and a Navy of some 
12,000,000 men and women—using standards which are the 
highest in the world. That figure is made even more im- 
pressive when it is remembered that the services were not 
long seriously interested in men over 30, and that our 16- 
and 17-year-olds were, for the most part, kept at home and 
in school. And the men and women in the war plants didn’t 
do so badly either, for all their tendency to anemia and chil- 
blains. So great was their military output, exophthalmos 
loomed as a racial characteristic for some of our European 
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and Asiatic “neighbors.” With all that, enough personnel 
were left over to make the sporting page interesting reading 
whether one’s forte is football, baseball, or angling. On this 
basis it would seem that if our physical educators are derelict 
in their duties they at least are giving a new twist to the 
meaning of the word. 

From their pessimism, one is inclined to the suspicion that 
the critics of modern physical education have been taking 
too seriously the pre-game communiques of our athletic 
coaches. Perhaps now is as good a time as any to let them 
in on a little secret—namely, that when Coach Joe Kouvittsky 
releases a statement to the press to the effect that his entire 
football team is bedridden and asking for an undertaker, he 
doesn’t really mean exactly that. It is just his way of saying 
that the team is in excellent trim and thoroughly in the mood 
to commit mayhem on the opposing eleven, with or without 
provocation. 

Now that that is out of the way, let’s all jump into our loin 
cloths and race madly around the block. Last one undressed 
Is a sissy! 


Chapter VII 


ONE THOUSAND AND ONE, ONE THOUSAND 
ANE ees 


If you ever want to make a good impression on an educa- 
tionist upon meeting him for the first time, commend him 
on the progress his field of study is making in becoming a 
science. The odds are that he will be pleased. 

Next to salvation in the next world and providing for his 
family in this one, the average faculty member in the School 
of Education wants most to be regarded as a scientist. It is the 
end-all of his hopes, dreams, and ambitions. This fact is at the 
same time a pain in the neck both to the scientists and to 
other subject-matter departments less inclined to genuflect 
before the sciences. In pursuing this Grail, however, the edu- 
cationist often lets his enthusiasm get ahead of his judgment 
with the result that he sometimes makes himself look foolish. 
Or like a martyr—depending, of course, on who is sitting on 
the judge’s platform. 

The whole thing stems from the educationist’s desire to so 
objectify the field of teaching and learning that the job of 
the teacher and the learner is made considerably less complex 
than it now is. The principle of push-button control never 
has made much real headway in the way of getting an indi- 
vidual educated, but that fact has not discouraged the educa- 
tionist one whit. He is still in there throwing punches. 
“Someday,” he reasons, “the law of averages will catch up 
with me.” 

On the surface of things the record of the educationist is 
fairly circumspect. The average representative of the School 
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of Education points with no little pride to his efforts to keep 
his feet on the ground, to keep his ears stuffed with cotton, 
and to pretend he isn’t looking whenever a new, and gaudier 
than the last, “trend” comes along. He gives his oath that he 
still regards the heritages bequeathed by past generations as 
good investments, and that he is no push-over when it comes 
to withstanding soft talk about educational reconstruction 
and remaking of the social order. But just when his audience 
is about convinced that he is the quintessence of stable and 
solid thinking, he breaks out with another attempt at wrap- 
ping up the problems of teaching and learning into a neat 
little packet. 

An example of this is to be found in the zealousness with 
which the educationist has thrown himself into the business 
of stating the purposes of education. The thesis that the pub- 
lic schools are no better than their goals is sound and not too 
profound. The same is true for the insistence that students, 
teachers, parents, and other beneficiaries of public education 
should know more about what the schools are doing. All this, 
however, has given rise to an abnormal birth rate when it 
comes to producing lists of objectives by which schools are 
expected to chart their course. Procreation unbound! 

Within the past thirty years hundreds of lists of objectives 
for American public education have been offered for profes- 
sional and public consumption. (This is exclusive of similar 
quantities of lists which have been prepared for the pre- 
nursery school, the nursery school, the kindergarten, the ele- 
mentary school, the junior high school, the senior high school, 
the trade and vocational school, the school for exceptional 
children—and for each school subject taught therein.) The 
bulk of these show strong signs of propinquity, dating back 
to Plato, Aristotle, or more recently, Comenius and Herbert 
Spencer. Some even suggest plagiarism in a refined sort of 


way. And still the quest goes on. Clark Gable never looked 
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harder for his girl friend in the cinema version of San Fran- 
cisco’s earthquake than have our educationists for a foolproof, 
guaranteed-to-please-everybody set of objectives. To the 
skeptics, who do not understand about such things, all this 
is merely “busy work.” To their vulgar way of thinking, if 
organized education lived up to the precepts already offered 
for its consideration, the completed product would be a com- 
bination of Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Aquinas, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, and Wendell Willkie. But not to the educa- 
tionist. Formulating objectives, to him, is a leitmotif. 

One indication of how serious is this business of objectives 
to the educationist is his willingness to spend “folding” money 
on it, to call in the concerted efforts of the best minds in the 
business. Just about every professional educational organiza- 
tion, large or small, local, state, or national, has not one time 
but many times released its own statements as to what the 
schools should or should not do. Virtually every self-respect- 
ing teacher and college professor has at one time or another 
submitted his own entry—even when in order to get it in on 
time meant “cutting classes” or palming off a mediocre stu- 
dent-assistant onto a class which had in good faith paid their 
fees to hear the doctor. And at some time practically every 
student has, voluntarily or under duress from his teacher, 
committed his thoughts to paper along this selfsame line. 
This subject has, in fact, become one of the greatest single 
irritants to almost everybody who has ever had to hand in 
an original bit of writing, whether the class be in composi- 
tion, dramatics, or shuffleboard. There are some who will 
opine that it ranks above “the view from my bedroom win- 
dow” theme which has itself driven strong men to drink and 
sensitive souls out of English classes. 

A principal quarrel with this ceaseless exercise in dividing, 
sub-dividing, re-dividing, then shuffling everything together 
and starting all over, is the formula which educationists apply 
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in preparing their statements of objectives for American edu- 
cation. They want, for example, a list the contents of which 
will give a clear, unobstructed picture of the character and 
the scope of the work of the public school. 

“Then what they are seeking is a blue-print?” 

“No, that isn’t it, because a blue-print is too definite. It 
tends to circumscribe the schools into doing certain things 
certain ways. It destroys the freedom so essential in taking 
care of individual and social needs and modifications of those 
needs.” 

“How about a ‘frame of reference’? That is always good to 
fall back on when specificity tastes less good than it looks. 
Besides, it is a term for which educators have a great deal of 
affection.” 

“A ‘frame of reference’ won’t do either. That isn’t definite 
enough! While it is worthwhile and acts as a kind of metro- 
nome—and no professionally minded teacher or education 
professor would be caught without one—it falls short of what 
is needed. You see, a reference frame offers temptations to 
the less scrupulous practitioners to interpret the contents to 
suit themselves. Improvisations start creeping in and pretty 
soon there is the devil to pay!” 

And then there is the eternal problem of resolving two 
camps within education’s ranks: those who want to put some- 
thing over on the rest of the fellows, and those who are 
averse to being put upon. This is best represented in the 
maneuvering that goes on between (a) those who have been 
bitten by the social-leadership bug and hence are eager to be 
about marketing their wares, and (b) those who are equally as 
firmly convinced that their task is the less romantic one of 
interpreting social change and the cultural heritage which 
preceded such change. The outcome of this conflict is that 
every participant is inclined to regard himself as a potential 
“sucker” and he is determined not to be one. While the edu- 
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cationist is quite willing to trust his fellow worker’s inten- 
tions on just about everything else, he believes firmly in the 
principle of “never trust a man’s list of objectives for educa- 
tion.” Somewhere in it, he reasons, there is a joker—an axe to 
grind, a cause to sell. So whenever a list of objectives turns 
up everybody looks for the axe, the cause, or the joker. And 
sure enough they find one of the three. Or think they do, 
which amounts to the same thing! 

Illustrative of this are the difficulties which beset educa- 
tionists’ major-scale efforts to effect a satisfactory statement 
of public education’s purposes. 

In 1918 the Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion made its appearance, and for a time it looked as if the 
provisions contained therein would placate just about every- 
body. But such was not to be, even though the contents 
sounded somewhat like other statements prepared years or 
generations earlier, and even though they had the advantage 
of something dear to the heart of a dyed-in-the-wool educa- 
tionist—a much newer copyright date! Before time for Christ- 
mas shopping had rolled around in that same year, opposition 
had developed to one or all of the seven statements. Writers 
who had held up their books so as to include the “Principles” 
and so give further proof of the timeliness of the volumes 
were apologizing for their gullibility in their revised editions. 
Dissatisfaction was not confined to the “lesser lights.” Some 
of the “big boys” in education were unhappy too. 

“The committee,” wrote David Snedden, “rendered a de- 
cided service to constructive planning of secondary educa- 
tion through its recognition of a series of “main objectives” 
under which the specific objectives determining the concrete 
subject matter of instruction and training can be classified.” 
However, he continued, “failure to utilize what are even now 
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available as sociological guideposts has led the committee into 
unnecessary confusion.” 1 There was, he said, no need for 
differentiating between worthy home membership, citizen- 
ship, and ethical character as the committee had done. The 
objective “health education” would have been better worded 
if made to read thus: “physical development and education.” 
Also, a mistake was made when training of girls for home- 
making was placed in the “home membership” category. It 
rightfully should go in with the “vocation” division. But most 
of all, maintained Dr. Snedden, “the report almost completely 
misses the significance of the contemporary movement for the 
extension of vocational education through schools.” 2 On this 
score he was particularly displeased with the published re- 
port, winding up with: “Towards all current problems, intri- 
cate and baffling, of vocational education, the committee 
maintains a serene scholastic aloofness, possibly the same 
slightly contemptuous indifference which characterized the 
attitude of our scholastic forbears toward manual labor in 
general.” * In addition, Dr. Snedden managed to find at least 
one statement in the report that would appeal to a Prussian 
philosopher, and at least one other that smacked too much of 
the individualistic point of view. 

Apropos of the Seven Cardinal Principles, Dr. Franklin 
Bobbitt,* of the University of Chicago, wrote that the report 
was a genuine contribution but “it can have little value in the 
guidance of practical labors until these general terms are 
broken up into their specifics. To aim at health, for example, 
in a vague, general way is scarcely to aim at all. We need an 
itemized statement of the specific habits which condition good 
health and which, therefore, are to be developed in men and 

1 [bid., p. 520. 
2 [bid., p. 521. 
*1012.. p..527> 


4F, Bobbitt, “The Objectives of Secondary Education,” School Review 
28:738-49; December, 1920. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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women during their formative years; an itemized statement 
of the attitudes and valuations which lie back of and support 
these habits; equally specific statement of the definite powers 
of judgment to be developed; statement of the bodies of in- 
formation needed for guidance control, and the intellectual 
support of habits, valuations, etc.; statement of aspects of 
physical development in which the individual’s pride should 
be awakened; and a number of other things.” + Proof that Dr. 
Bobbitt was not fooling when he said that the report’s objec- 
tives were too vague is furnished by his sample list of specific 
health abilities “at which education might aim.” These abili- 
ties total thirty-eight in number beginning with “The ability 
to make one’s food contribute in maximum measure to one’s 
physical well being.” Dr. Bobbitt adds, “the foregoing list 
will probably not require many additions to be relatively 
complete.” 

If this adjustment, which would amount to a complete re- 
working of the “Principles” were made, would it satisfy the 
critic? Indeed it would not because it still would not be 
specific enough. “An ability is a complex or composite thing. 
Each of the foregoing objectives can be broken up into fur- 
ther specifics.” ? Whereupon right in front of the reader’s 
eyes Bobbitt takes ““The ability to make one’s food contribute 
in maximum measure to one’s physical well being,” and breaks 
it into forty-eight pieces, saying as he does so, “Many other 
items should be added to the list before it is even reasonably 
complete.” ® 

Now, if the committee agreed to this further sub-division, 
would the “Principles” hold water? The Chicago leader 
doubted it. So much so he offered not seven but nine objec- 
tives which he felt would do a much better job. Any resem- 


1[bid., p. 740. Italics not in the original. 
2 Ibid., p. 743. 
8 Ibid., p- 746. 
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blance of these nine purposes to the original seven would 
have to be pointed out to the casual reader. 

In 1932 the National Education Association appointed a 
committee composed of a prominent sociologist, a law pro- 
fessor, three educators, and the nation’s foremost educational 
philosopher. ‘The Ten Socio-Economic Goals was the handi- 
work of this group. To most people, not given to training in 
propaganda analysis, and unlettered in the dangers which can ! 
lurk in a single word or a phrase, the published report seemed 
inoffensive enough and not too far removed from the ground 
covered by the “Principles.” ‘To some, however, the list pro- 
duced quite a different effect (“The ‘goals’ are too collectivis- 
tic.” “The ‘goals’ are not collectivistic enough.”) with the 
result that the contents of said list were soon in line for re- 
placement. And the men who had authored the “goals” were 
made the receivers of more than one stinging rebuke, some 
just short of falling into the “take off your coat and let’s 
fight” category. 

Scarcely had the smoke cleared away from this little zéte-a- 
téte when the Educational Policies Commission, which num- 
bered on its roster an impressive array of educational talent, 
exhibited its entry. It was the “Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy.” The venture was well planned and 
it showed signs of being well timed. By 1938 the list of 
criticisms of preceding statements of intent had been just 
about exhausted. It did not appear too difficult a feat, there- 
fore, to come out with a set of purposes of education that 
would be neither too specific nor too general, nor indicative 
of any wish to grind axes. Or so the authors thought! As in 
all the other experiments, the reception received was cordial 
but not cordial enough. The Great Objectives in Education, 
without which the teacher, the student, the professor, the 
parent, the taxpayer were bereft of compass or atlas, had 
yet to be written! 
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Many sporadic attempts by the smaller fry have been made 
regularly since 1938, each trying to turn the trick. As yet 
nothing has got past the preliminaries. ‘To date there is not 
even a serious contender for the semi-final bout, much less 
the main event. The latest contestant is that of the Report of 
the National Resources Planning Board which contains a 
nine-point “Bill of Rights.” + The objectives outlined in this 
report are more than a “speaking cousin” to the Ten Socio- 
Economic Goals, and at least a fraternity brother of the Seven 
Cardinal Principles. But not many people seem to want to 
admit as much. It is “better” apparently to pretend that this 
“Bill of Rights” is a whole new statement and is, therefore, 
reassuring proof that the relentless search continues. 

But let not those fainthearted souls who lose hope easily 
give up. Somewhere in this vast land of ours somebody (or a 
group of somebodies) is writing and rewriting, cudgeling his 
cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla oblongata for a statement 
which will, when flashed to his colleagues (by television or 
ox-cart, depending upon the extent of the cultural lag pre- 
vailing on a particular campus), end once and for all the seem- 
ingly never-ending search. At the present writing, however, 
we are, or so my friends in the School of Education tell me, 
still in a position strongly reminiscent of Alice and the 
Cheshire Cat: 


“Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to go 
from here>” 

“That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,” 
said the Cat. 

“T don’t much care where—” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,” said the Cat. 

“—so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as at. expla- 
nation. 


1 National Resources Planning Board, National Resources Development 
Report for 1942, p. 3. 
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“Oh, you’re sure to do that,” said the Cat, “if you only 
walk long enough.” + 


Justification for this display of fecundity, as regards de- 
veloping objectives of education, is based on the thesis that 
we are living in a dynamic social order, and that it behooves 
us to keep pace with the changes being wrought thereby. If, 
however, each set of objectives that turns up means that 
we have moved another notch, and that the. gap between 
where we are and where we should be has actually been 
made wider, then for some of us the battle seems rather hope- 
less, even with our “second wind.” Personally, I am several 
hundred lists behind now and the end is not yet! 

To re-emphasize a point made earlier in this chapter. It is 
not the intent here to disparage the efforts of workers in edu- 
cation to make ever more clear the job of the schools. Until 
at least the outlines of the school’s responsibilities and obliga- 
tions are etched in, that social institution cannot do by its 
clients and patrons all that it otherwise would be able to do. 
But the procession of new lists of statements of purpose which 
pass in review each year in professional journals and in com- 
mittee work is not, in itself, convincing proof that the ceiling 
of educational vision is lifting. 

It may be that if the energies that go into devising new 
statements of educational purpose were turned toward ex- 
hausting the possibilities of those purposes of education al- 
ready written into the record, our schools might possibly 
be the better for it. It may be also that under such an arrange- 
ment when new statements of objectives are released they will 
have a freshness, a vigor, a value about them that our “new” 
statements today do not have. 

For all this the odds still are that the average educator will 


1Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass, The Macmillan Children’s Classics (The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1906), pp. 89-90. 
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continue to draft his own statement of education’s aims rather 
than push the statements of his predecessors or colleagues, 
even if his own account is the account of his predecessor or 
colleague with just enough retouching to avoid embarrassment 
on the part of all parties concerned. 

Each year automobile manufacturers unveil their new car 
models with a great deal of fanfare. The purchaser often is 
led to believe that science and invention have conspired to 
make his last year’s model hopelessly out of date. The dis- 
cerning buyer knows differently; he knows that fundamental 
changes in car design are not made annually. He knows that 
for the in-between years the changes that are made are minor 
—the cigarette lighter is moved from the left side of the dash- 
board to the right side, the lines of the glove compartment 
made more rakish and the tempo of the windshield wiper 
accelerated. 

Something of the same sort of thing prevails with the 
manufacture of objectives. For all the improvising and 
creating that has gone on in turning out “new” purposes of 
education, little is being offered in the way of altering and 
improving the basic design. ‘The Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, the Ten Socio-Economic Goals, and 
the Purposes of Education in American Democracy—all 
would seem to be excellent statements of education’s goals 
and worthy of all the publicity they can get. The number of 
lists of objectives that have appeared since those three state- 
ments were formulated, however, challenge this judgment. If 
present practice is any criterion, hanging onto a particular set 
of objectives for more than a year or two is a dangerous busi- 
ness. The preferred procedure is based on the theory of trade 
in and save! In the matter of goals for education, deprecia- 
tion, apparently, is no small item! 

In one of the larger teacher training institutions, 874 upper- 
classmen and graduate students were asked to identify two of 
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the three statements of education’s aims already mentioned. 
Those who were not sure that they could identify the state- 
ments properly were given an alternate assignment: to write 
out their own statement of the purposes of public education 
in America. Seven hundred and twenty-nine of the group 
chose to write out their own version of what the public 
schools in this country are endeavoring to do. Only 145 stu- 
dents chose to identify the Seven Cardinal Principles, the Ten 
Socio-Economic Goals, and the Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy. The quality of those 145 responses 
ranged all the way from “excellent” to “tragic.” 

Being able to identify major statements of the purposes of 
public education is not in itself a guarantee that the one doing 
the identifying will make a good teacher. But when teachers- 
in-training and teachers with professional experience choose 
to set up their own statements of education’s purposes, there 
is a suspicion that they do so because no single statement of 
aims has become an integral part of their thinking. In taking 
the “creative” way out, the choice was more often one of 
necessity than of preference. Why did the students respond 
as they did? It may, for example, have been because the stu- 
dents had not been as attentive in their classes as they should 
have been. It may have been that, in that institution, the stu- 
dents felt that to expect them to accept somebody else’s state- 
ment of education’s aims smacked of indoctrination. It may be 
that the students’ professors paraded so many lists of objec- 
tives before their eyes that positive identification of any speci- 
fic list was made virtually impossible. There may be other 
explanations. Regardless, it would seem reasonable to expect 
the bulk of those students to have encountered one or more 
statements of education’s aims worded better and saying more 
than anything they might do themselves. If that is too much 
to expect, then the implication is that the thinking of some of 
our educators is characterized by an unbecoming restlessness. 
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It is a restlessness which can easily be identified with rootless- 
ness—the “American disease” described by Louis Adamic in 
Grandsons. Such an implication our system of public educa- 
tion and those who administer it can ill afford to shoulder. 

As things now stand, there apparently are no classic state- 
ments of public education’s functions worthy of being read, 
re-read, and remembered. One fellow’s word is just as good 
as another’s. When it comes to boning up on what actually 
are the responsibilities of the American schools, the best advice 
appears to be that you take your cue from the tobacco ad- 
vertisements and “Roll your own!” 


Chapter VIII 
THE SQUARE ON THE HYPOTHENUSE... 


If the fussiness of educationists concerning objectives for 
public education is one measure of their desire to approach 
the status of a science, their proneness to rush in where angels 
fear to tread and pronounce a mission of theirs “accom- 
plished” before the reports are all in is another. Such rushing, 
of course, is lacking both in science and in humor. In fact, 
such indiscretions can be very embarrassing. 

An example of where educationists have jumped the gun 
and started handing out victory communiques before the 
enemy was counted out, is in the case of the struggle between 
the Progressives and the Conservatives. The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association was organized in 1918, but the leaders of 
the movement—meaning John Dewey, F. W. Parker, J. L. 
Meriam and others—had gone into action considerably earlier. 
The purpose of such an organization was to correct the evils 
of the traditional school and, of course, scuttle the party 
which had encouraged such goings on—namely, the Conserva- 
tives, or as they later named themselves, the Essentialists. Be 
that as it may, the Progressives moved in with their pragmatic 
theories which culminated in the establishment of the “child- 
centered school,” and more recently, “the community-cen- 
tered school.” 

There was no question at the time but that the tenets of the 
pragmatists had a salubrious effect upon educational prac- 
tice, were they in the elementary school, the high school, or 
higher education. Such tenets also caused the more acidulous 
of the Conservatives to pull in their horns a bit and devote 
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more time to qualifying remarks which heretofore had taken 
on the appearance of pronouncements. But were the Progres- 
sives content to mark up their successes in terms of skirmishes, 
battles, even campaigns? ‘hey were not! While the Conserv- 
atives were redrawing their lines of defense, wrestling with 
problems in logistics, but with no thought of surrender, the 
Progressives were busy handing out notices that the war was 
over! Eleven years after the PEA was formed the enemy had 
been vanquished and its standards lashed onto the chariots of 
the victors! 

Eight years later one author jotted down his impressions of 
the “war” in a manner befitting a war correspondent who 
had “seen them when they done it”: 


When someone in the year 2000 writes the history of 
American education for the twentieth century, the decade 
between the close of the World War and the financial and 
economic collapse which heralded the great depression will 
stand out as of peculiar importance. It was in these years that 
the great battle of educational ideas took place. The death 
struggle between two opposing types of curriculum practice 
was fought and decided. On the one side was the large group 
of educators who championed the subject curriculum; on the 
other was the small group of educators who advocated the 
experience curriculum. A decision was rendered in 1929. 
The social and economic events immediately following the 
depression caused educators to stop, look, listen, think, and 
evaluate the practices of the preceding decade. As a result, 
from the kindergarten through the liberal arts college the 
subject curriculum with its basic educational ideas began to 
decline, and the experience curriculum with its fundamental 
principles began to increase.* 


From this one gathers that once again the underdog has 
won over almost insurmountable odds. David and Goliath 


1 L. T. Hopkins, et al., Integration: Its Meaning and Application (D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1937), p. 197. Italics not in original. 
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all over again. If, perchance, the reader laid down the Hop- 
kins commentaries at the conclusion of page 197 and never 
got around to reading the remainder of the book, he is go- 
ing to be painfully surprised when he learns that that war is 
not over and that the Essentialists have retaken a considerable 
amount of territory. He is going to be even more surprised if 
and when he picks up a copy of Experience and Education 
which was written in 1938 by Dr. Dewey—nine years after 
the “war” was supposed to have been won: 


Mankind likes to think in terms of extreme opposites. It is 
given to formulating its beliefs in terms of Either-Ors, be- 
tween which it recognizes no intermediate possibilities. 
When forced to recognize that the extremes cannot be acted 
upon, it is still inclined to hold that they are all right in 
theory but that when it comes to practical matters circum- 
stances compel us to compromise. 


When it comes to reprimanding progressive education, 


Dewey doesn’t pull his punches: 


There is always the danger in a new movement that in reject- 
ing the aims and methods of that which it would supplant, 
it may develop its principles negatively rather than posi- 
tively and constructively. Then it takes its clew in practice 
from that which is rejected instead of from the constructive 
development of its own philosophy. ... A philosophy 
which proceeds on the basis of rejection, of sheer opposi- 
tion, will neglect these questions. It will tend to suppose 
that because the old education was based on ready-made 
organization, therefore it suffices to reject the principle of 
organization im toto, instead of striving to discover what it 
means and how it is to be attained on the basis of experience.? 


Dewey is well aware that enthusiasm often stifles logic, 


1John Dewey, Experience and Education (The Macmillan Company, 


1938), p I. 
2 Ibid, pp. 6-8. 
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and further on he again reproves progressive education: 


... 1 am sure that you will appreciate what is meant 
when I say that many of the newer schools tend to make 
little or nothing of organized subject-matter of study; to 
proceed as if any form of direction and guidance by adults 

—-were an invasion of individual freedom, and as if the idea 
that education should be concerned with the present and 
future meant that acquaintance with the past has little or no 
role to play in education.* 


The reader is in for further surprises when he gets into 
the subject-matter fields and finds that if the “war” is over, 
news of the “surrender” has not yet reached the front lines. If 
the “enemy” subject of, say, mathematics, has been van- 
quished, said “casualty” certainly is not playing out its proper 
role. Rather it is acting up in a manner totally unbecoming a 
corpse. As a matter of fact, if some staunch supporters of 
subject matter are to be believed, science and mathematics are 
once again in the driver’s seat and the humanities and the 
social sciences are being so notified. All of this is hardly 
befitting a subject-matter field like mathematics which only 
a few years ago was supposed to be in full retreat—its tail 
tucked firmly between its legs. 

Prior to the United States entry into World War II, the 
popularity of mathematics as a high school subject was not too 
great. [he pragmatists had moved in, taken a quick poll, and 
had come to the conclusion that mathematicians were acting 
too much like mathematicians and not enough like teachers 
of an exact science rich in undeveloped resources for pur- 
poses of general education. At the risk of over-simplifying the 
issue, the question before the house was this: Should general 
education students be taught so as to obtain immediately 
practical and objectively measurable values, or should they be 


1]bid, pp. 9-10. 
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taught on a deferred-values basis—values the existence of 
which are sometimes difficult to recognize and verify? 

The mathematics group, identified with the latter alterna- 
tive, was forced to withdraw to defense positions. In the wake 
of this withdrawal, the high school graduation and college- 
entrance requirements were revised to reduce mathematics 
to a subordinate position of importance. In its more potent 
and specialized forms, mathematics was no longer considered 
important for all students of general education age. From a 
“must” subject mathematics became largely an elective sub- 
_ject—a demotion which teachers of the subject found hard to 
accept. 

Then along came the war, a war whose prosecution was 
grounded in science and invention. On the surface it ap- 
peared that this country, the most highly educated nation in 
the world, held a tremendous advantage from the standpoint 
of trained manpower, admittedly trained for peace. The con- 
version to war requirements seemed to pose no great prob- 
lems. 

The processing of volunteers and draftees for subsequent 
assignment to duty, however, revealed a surprisingly large 
number of men unfitted for tasks which demanded even an 
elementary knowledge of mathematics. Public schools, col- 
leges, and service training centers were forthwith urged to 
take all necessary steps to correct this deficiency. Result, de- 
partments of mathematics suddenly found themselves restored 
to favor in a big way. 

What are the implications for today’s schools? Is mathe- 
matics, so to speak, back to stay? If so, is the opposition sur- 
rendering unconditionally? 

Certainly there appears to be no change in the point of 
view of those responsible for the pre-war attacks on mathe- 
matics. Now, as then, these groups hold that high school 
mathematics, in order to justify any real place in the school’s 
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program of studies, must establish an authentic kinship with 
other school subjects. It must give to the student knowledges 
and skills and values which fill real and immediate personal 
and social needs. It must also be able to be objectively identi- 
fied as having accomplished such results. ‘The solemn oath of 
the teachers of the subject that such end-results have been 
achieved is not enough. The principle of the “honor system” 
is hard put even among school teachers! Now, as before the 
war, moderns in education are impatient with the idea of any 
school subject being taught as an end in itself. | 

According to its critics, therefore, mathematics still must 
choose between the following two courses of action: 

One, mathematics, in its specialized forms, can regard re- 
cent war demands as a vote of confidence for the original 
principles to which it has consistently subscribed. In which 
case the skeletons of mental discipline and transfer of train- 
ing again will be exhumed. Public school teachers of mathe- 
matics, having been recalled from the exile imposed upon 
them, will regard recent events as evidence of self-vindication, 
and therefore as sufficient grounds for restoring mathematics 
to its former pristine state. As before, mathematics will lay 
claim to many virtues, the existence of some of which will 
call for a considerable amount of faith and credulity. Once 
again, all students will be required to include specialized 
forms of this subject in their study programs if they expect 
to graduate. The fact that the contents of such offerings will, 
more often than not, be decided upon with little if any re- 
gard for the uses to which the student proposes to put the 
knowledge after leaving school will be considered irrelevant 
and immaterial. 

With a little encouragement the more enthusiastic disciples 
will be confident that contact with mathematics in its purer 
forms will produce salutary benefits over and beyond those 
normally expected of public-school offerings. Given a suit- 
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able send-off in the principles of calculus and of the rhombo- 
hedron, a boy will make a better father, violate fewer laws, 
and suffer less from varicose veins. These and other old-time, 
favorite beliefs will be reawakened, but this time these be- 
liefs will be motivated by the accumulated bitterness caused 
by prewar defeats. And once again the subject-matter de- 
partments in the secondary schools will be launched into an- 
other civil war, but the possibility of an amicable adjustment 
of differences will be more remote than ever. 

T'wo, mathematics can regard the pressures which recalled 
it to its recent position of popularity as atypical and prepare 
to accept the continued validity of the principle of individual 
differences in abilities, interests, and needs. It can accept also 
the necessity and importance of using teaching materials and 
techniques which (a) respect the organic nature of the learner 
and the learning process, and (b) make full use of social 
implementation. 

In this case there is a brighter side to this problem. It 
may be that during the time when mathematics was in more 
or less disfavor with school administrators and curriculum ex- 
perts, this subject took inyentory of itself and the validity of 
the charges which resulted in its curtailment of popularity. In 
which case it is possible that mathematics has come to see itself 
as a contributing part of a fund of knowledge which is greater 
than any single subject, and yet which is satisfying and 
worthwhile to the individual learner only as it brings together 
in a related pattern the contributions and values of each sepa- 
rate area of subject matter. It may be that mathematics has 
examined its offerings in the light of general social values and 
personal usefulness rather than in terms of the faithfulness 
with which it has lived up to a classical pattern of long stand- 
ing. It may be that mathematics has developed a willingness 
to consider the practical uses to which every individual, each 
in his own way, puts this subject matter rather than as a 
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divining rod with which to separate the elite from the less 
able—“elite” being defined in terms of one’s ability to attain 
proficiency in mathematics. If such a spirit of humbleness 
and social consciousness has penetrated the thinking of this 
subject field, its recent important contributions will be but 
a springboard to an even more secure and valuable position 
in the school program. 

Up to this point one fact stands out clearly. Mathematics, 
if it is again to come into its own, will do so only by making 
liberal concessions to the thinking of the pragmatists. Any 
efforts on the part of mathematics to offer its subject matter 
to students of general education age without endowing that 
subject matter with general education properties will be sub- 
jected to hot opposition. And rightly so! 

Opinions differ widely on the extent to which progressiv- 
ism has kept on safe ground. Considerably less difference of 
opinion is encountered when it comes to the single question: 
Has progressivism had a healthful effect upon the general 
education program in our schools? Many of pragmatism’s 
most ardent critics will agree that the principles of pupil in- 
terest, pupil need, and pupil experience have had a leavening 
influence on the character of the school’s curricular offerings. 
Prior to the impact of this philosophy many of the school sub- 
jects, among them mathematics, wore some of the trappings 
of the aristocrat. A condition difficult to understand and more 
difficult to justify in a democracy where the only real safe- 
guard such a form of government has lies in the educability 
of its masses. 

Subject matter which is offered to students of general edu- 
cation age, therefore, must be in the nature of general edu- 
cation. It cannot consist of special education which is palmed. 
off either as being general education in disguise or with the 
teacher’s promise that somewhere down the line the student 
will find the subject useful. The student of general education 
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age needs and wants proof that the subject matter he is study- 
ing is worthwhile; he needs and wants opportunities by which 
he can test that subject matter’s utility. He is not content 
merely with the teacher’s word for it that exposure to a par- 
ticular subject field is worthwhile. Neither does he want 
promises of what is in store for him at some distant, and not 
too specific date, if he will but sign up for a specific “course.” 
Progressivism deserves a great deal of credit for making it 
possible that many more students in our modern schools are 
subsisting on a diet richer in experiences than in promises! 
On this score mathematics has not always co-operated. 

There is still another side to this problem—mathematics’ 
side. The teachers of mathematics feel that the events of the 
past few years have revealed salient weaknesses in the school’s 
curricular planning and emphasis, and that the principles back 
of the “child-centered” and the “community-centered” 
schools are due to undergo some changes. This is just a 
polite way of saying that supporters for such plans will get 
out from under some of their prewar commitments. Some 
already have done so. Indications are that organized subject 
matter is already coming out from “underground” and plan- 
ning to operate openly and with greater confidence. Already 
indications are that statements of education’s responsibilities 
are shedding some of their vagueness, and in so doing better 
lending themselves to evaluation. 

In the unveiling of these weaknesses mathematics itself has 
not fared badly. On the theory that several million armed- 
service personnel and war workers cannot be wrong, mathe- 
matics feels that, if it was not entirely correct in its prewar 
premises, at least it was not so far wrong as has been generally 
claimed. Certainly there is no thought of capitulation in the 
minds of the mathematics’ teachers who have got beyond the 
2-+ 2 stage. True, the recent stress upon practical applica- 
tions of mathematics has had a salubrious effect upon the 
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thinking of most teachers of the subject. At the same time, 
two facts clamor for attention: 

First, no one has yet been able to offer a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for mathematics in the general education plan— 
whether the locale be “Ivy-league” or sand-lot. Institutions 
may vary as to the kind and amount of mathematics required 
for graduation, but outlines of general-education programs 
consistently point up mathematics as an essential subject area. 
Not all school subjects have such a record. 

Second, recent events have shown that the individual is 
capable of developing a facileness with the elements of mathe- 
matics without incurring any observable personality malad- 
justments or physiological disorders. The school-age young- 
ster apparently is made of sterner stuff than some child psy- 
chologists and curriculum experts have claimed. Curriculum 
makers will not soon be allowed to ignore or to minimize this 
discovery. Neither will these experts be allowed to forget 
that in what amounts to virtually a “universal” high school, 
there are those who are competent to absorb the most diffi- 
cult types of learning. To them, school subjects that are “ex- 
act and exacting, systematic and sequential” will possess both 
appeal and value.* 

Coming out for compromise will, of course, bring down 
the disapproval of those who have dedicated themselves to 
fighting such a namby-pamby attitude. To a restricted but 
highly vocal minority a “middle-of-the-roader” is about as 
popular as a draft dodger who finds himself in the midst of 
a caucus meeting for war veterans. Such individuals fall gen- 
erally into two classes: One, those who are too much ena- 
mored of their own analysis of the learner’s needs; and two, 
those who are not sure of anything and so hide their uncer- 
tainty under a quasi-positivistic pose. For both of these groups 


1'W. C. Bagley, “The Present and Future of Latin and Mathematics in 
Secondary Education,” School and Society 60:259-260; October 21, 1944. 
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the answer lies not in co-operative action and mutual under- 
standing. Instead, it lies in surgery, in cutting off the offend- 
ing member with sharp, sure strokes. What will happen if the 
amputation is not successful? Operate first! Time enough for 
worry if and when complications set in! This is the credo of 
those who fear mathematics’ imperialistic ambitions more than 
they fear for the learner’s chances of making adequate and 
satisfying personal and social adjustments after consorting 
with this exact science. 

Under this banner the indictments hurled at the specialized 
forms of mathematics are expected to restrict customers for 
training in less general forms of mathematics to those who, 
at the ripe age of 12-14, are ready to make definite voca- 
tional commitments. For the high-school-age youngster who 
has the mental ability for mathematics but who has made no 
occupational decision, the way into non-general mathematics 
lies mainly in one of two directions. Either he must hire a 
defense attorney, or stand firm upon his constitutional rights 
and the precepts of the Atlantic Charter. 

The number of youths who will do either is negligible. The 
path of least resistance has its attractions even at puberty. If 
the drums are beating out “steer clear of mathematics,” the 
average, yes even the above-average learner, quickly falls in 
line with the crowd. It’s easier that way and no embarrassing 
questions are asked. After all, the lad is no fool. Once the 
subject of mathematics is put down on his study program as 
a voluntary choice, the action must be explained and justified 
to a constantly increasing number of school officials and 
guidance committeemen. “Why,” asks the youth, “have my 
dossier and myself subjected to a court of inquiry? It’s 
easier to look the head of the department of mathematics in 
the eye and say ‘Include me out.’” Whereupon he does just 
that! 

This is the sort of thing which stems from plugging too 
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hard those subject areas everybody should not be required to 
take in school. In the confusion, the number of students at 
whom this recommendation is not aimed is made to shrink to 
an undeserved insignificance. 

It is difficult to see how the principle “If thy eye offends 
thee—” can function with its old-time vigor in situations in- 
fluenced by each learner’s uniqueness and by social require- 
ments which are neither simple nor static. In such a climate 
it is possible that mathematics, in its more virulent forms, can 
lie with the humanistic subjects without seducing or being 
seduced. As acceptance of this possibility takes root in the 
thinking of educators, the promise of education as a real social 
service is re-emphasized all over again. 

Out of all this, one point would seem to stand crystal clear: 
The old either-or approach to determining mathematics’ place 
in the sun can well be “scrapped.” It is not a question of the 
non-scientific subjects regarding VJ day as the beginning of 
“the road back” to a position of academic supremacy. 
Neither is it a question of mathematics and related subjects 
regarding emphasis in wartime as typical of needs in periods 
between wars. Rather, it is a question of both areas of subject 
matter coming together for an honest and searching self- 
appraisal with humility and self-confidence mixed together 
in the proportions necessary to produce a decision which 
will best serve the common good. 

The subject of mathematics, in conjunction with science, 
feels that it played a much more important role during 
the war years than it has been credited with. It remembers also 
the pushing around it got before Pearl Harbor by the prag- 
matists. It is not at all sure, however, that now is the time to 
sit down across the table with these selfsame pragmatists and 
tall man to man. Mathematics may be flushed with its recent 
successes, but it is also a keen stydent of the science of logis- 
tics, and is cognizant that the principle of “Possession is nine 
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points of the law” still operates in many a school system. 
There 1s the suspicion, therefore, that mathematics—like other 
subject fields which were similarly imperilled before the war 
by the “experience curriculum” devotees—will spend a bit 
more time getting its fences mended. It will also probably in- 
vest in a good defense attorney and a long list of unimpeach- 
able witnesses, and may install a friend or two on the jury 
panel. Then, and only then, will the time be deemed expedient 
to invite the pragmatists over to “sit a spell.” 

In other words, subject fields will devote considerable time 
and effort to restoring some of their territorial integrity 
which got away from them in the pre-Pearl Harbor era, so 
that when they approach the conference table they will do 
so with dignity and a fair measure of self-confidence. This 
combination of qualities was not so much in evidence a 
few years back when just about every subject-matter field, 
large or small, independent or incorporated, was a fugitive 
from a curriculum-revision movement. Those were “dark 
days” and not all of the victims have forgotten. 

The “war,” then, is not over, regardless of the communi- 
ques announcing otherwise. Far from it. In fact, for those 
who are waiting around for the “flash” that the Conservatives 
have capitulated, here is a friendly “tip”: Run, don’t walk to 
the nearest drugstore, and stock up on aspirin tablets. ‘There 
is a rumor going around that the news coming in on the 
“news tickers” the next few years will warrant the invest- 
ment. This suggestion is neither a threat nor a promise. Nor 
is it inspired by information from sources close to Babson 
Park. But tides of battle have. been known to change, and 
the Conservatives have been seen moving up large reinforce- 
ments in the way of supplies and matériel. C’est Ja guerre! 


Chapter IX 
DOES YOUR IQ FEEL DIFFERENT LATELY? 


Still another instance of the educationist’s eagerness to 
crash the field of science may be found in the field of educa- 
tional tests and measurements. What was and is a good thing 
for education, for a time was made to appear better than it 
was—another “gilding the lily” performance. Witness, for 
example, the changes that have taken place in the thinking 
in the matter of intelligence testing. Where once upon a 
time some of the realists in education were hard put to find 
things that the IQ tests could not do, practitioners in that 
field today are faced with the problem of finding what such 
tests can do unaided and unabetted by information gathered 
from other sources and by other means—some objective (to 
use the term loosely) and some not. 

When Binet first opened the door to the idea of measuring | 
intelligence—even though he was not concerned with intelli- 
gence testing as we know it today—the scientific element in 
education’s ranks quickly joined up and turned to with great 
gusto. Out of it came two shattering claims: First, native, in- 
born intelligence could be measured. Two, the ratio of mental 
age to chronological age was a constant. Forthwith, prospec- 
tuses were circulated that would make most “get rich quick” 
schemes look like nursery rhymes. Even without an invest- 
ment house to advise him, an educator, knowing a good thing 
when he saw one, rushed to get in on the ground floor. 

True, in the early stages of the development of intelligence 
tests most people in the professional ranks were skeptical. 

T1I2 
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After all, the horseless carriage was not an overnight success. 
As improvements were made, however, suspicion changed to 
curiosity and finally to interest. Reserved seats sold out fast, 
the galleries filled up, and the SRO sign was hung out for all 
to see. After a string of lean years it looked as if the realists 
had stumbled onto something! The atmosphere around any 
group of pedagogues was filled with references to the MA, 
IQ, EQ—all very mystifying to the metaphysician and the 
man of belles lettres. The declaration that an individual’s in- 
telligence quotient had been definitely established by the big- 
wigs in testing as being constant was the most welcome news 
in a long time. “When we measure intelligence, brother, it 
stays measured.” Such was the exultant boast of the stock- 
holders. Raw, native intelligence had at last been brought to 
heel. None of this “ersatz” stuff. Look for the label and accept 
no substitute. Education as a science was rapidly growing up. 
The phrenologists, physiognomists, graphologists, and public 
weighing-machines had been beaten at their own game. Time 
marches on! 

The realists were in the saddle and they knew it. True, 
they had not found the philosopher’s stone, but they had un- 
covered something just as good. They had the wherewithal 
for unlocking a man’s brain and assaying its contents. Even 
the medical man with his imposing array of forceps and lan- 
cets could not do as much. And it was all so simple and anti- 
septic. No messiness or anything like that. Armed with an 
innocent-looking, paper-and-pencil test form, the scientist 
in education could have a man’s measure in the small time re- 
quired to total up the responses made to a few simple ques- 
tions. Small wonder that the realists popped their vest buttons 
and stared at themselves in the mirror longer than usual. 

Not the least of the features of the intelligence tests was 
the definite manner with which they circumscribed the in- 
dividual’s choice of occupations. Once a person’s IQ was 
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made a matter of record his freedom of selection as regards 
a means of earning a living nose-dived. So precisely were the 
lines drawn by some enthusiasts that a lad with a 120 IQ was 
made to feel that he had nothing to fear if he struck for a 
billet in the professions—even though his forte was adagio 
dancing and his heart was set on playing in a little cafe just 
off Ja rue de la Paix. A less able youth could similarly be 
steered into business and clerical work just by glancing at his 
IQ rating. And, of course, if a youngster hovered around the 
75 level, the jig was up. About all he could do would be to 
reconcile himself to following some unskilled calling. 

It was a nice honeymoon, and a long one as honeymoons 
go in education. But like all good things it played out its 
string. 

At first it was not so bad. Objections to a single test form 
were met by requiring two tests instead of one. “After all,” 
the reasoning went, “what is an extra test among friends?” 
A little later, when the insistence that the tests used placed 
too great a premium upon environmental factors (which usu- 
ally meant formal training in academic subjects), a non-verbal 
test was paired up with a verbal test. For a time this placated 
most of the customers who had got a bit excited when Thorn- 
dike turned up with his three-fold classification of intelli- 
gence. When that antidote showed signs of wear, the number 
of tests was increased to three- four- five, and more. The old, 
single test form, “sudden death” some called it, had to make 
way for a battery of tests—which, of course, was aimed at 
reducing the odds of a pupil’s being able to walk out of the 
testing chambers with his IQ still a secret. If one or two 
“salvos” won’t bring the youngster down, the only sensible 
thing to do is to increase the fire-power. The old “sniping” 
technique had given way to the “tommy gun” system. All 
this took more time so far as the student was concerned, but 
what matter if he did suffer from fatigue? ‘The test was the 
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thing! Why walk upstairs and save? Pay a little bit more and 
know what you are getting! 

This gradual shift from the one injection to the multiple 
injection method should have been a tip-off that something 
was wrong, that drawing a bead on intelligence was proving 
to be a devilishly difficult business. But it wasn’t. Then things 
really started to break loose. Some “nosey Parkers” came up 
with the discovery that a person’s IQ was not constant after 
all. As a matter of fact, if given any encouragement at all in 
the way of improved environment, an individual might well 
raise his IQ appreciably. Cases went on record of where a per- 
son’s intelligence quotient stepped up as much as twenty 
points in two years. Students began to feel like stock-market 
ticker machines as their professors took daily readings, made 
calculations, and compared notes with colleagues. This was 
the opening the opposition had been waiting for. IQ tests had 
been founded on the premise that one’s mental age paralleled 
one’s chronological age. But now it turns out it doesn’t do any 
such thing. The IQ doesn’t stand still, it moves! In testing 
circles gloom was as deep as the day when mighty Casey 
struck out! 4 

Of course this need not have been so surprising as it was 
had more people listened to fellows like Bagley. Himself 
a psychologist, back in the 1920’s, along with some others, 
he was getting the word around that the successes claimed 
for intelligence tests in World War I were nothing if not 
an exaggerated misconception of what the intelligence tests 
could and could not do. To Bagley, intelligence tests were 
tests of innate intelligence by inference only. Apropos of 
the successes marked up for the Army-Alpha tests, Bag- 
ley wrote: “All that we can conclude at present, however, is 


1For a ringside seat to the claims and counter claims on the IQ con- 
troversy see the Thirty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education: Inzeiligence: Its Nature and Nurture, Parts I and Il 
(Public School Puplishing Company, Blooruagton, Illinois, 1940). 
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that the states which had good schools in 1900 and thereabout 
made good records in the Army tests of 1918, while the 
states that had poor schools in the former years made poor 
records.” 1 If all this was just a coincidence, only a person 
who had bought in on the intelligence-test market above the 
present selling price could justifiably have accepted it as such. 

Then, of course, the pragmatists were not helping the real- 
ists’ cause with their organismic psychology, which was in 
direct contrast to the atomistic nature of the specific-bond 
theory of learning. To the pragmatists, the interaction of the 
individual and the environment, resulting in a purposeful act, 
was the only worthwhile criterion of intelligence. ‘To them, 
the labors of the realists as regards intelligence was just so 
much “busy work.” The following remarks by DeBoer are 
representative of the nature of such thinking: 


Little has been contributed to the teacher’s ability to eval- 
uate pupil progress by the study of available standardized 
tests and methods of constructing “objective” tests, which 
has constituted the major part of the instruction in tests and 
measurements in teacher-education institutions. Such study 
has usually been concerned with measurement of the mastery 
of the mechanics of reading rather than the range and inten- 
sity of pupils’ reading interests, or the relation between the 
pupil’s growth in reading and his attitudes toward work and 
play, his associates, or his parents; it has been concerned with 
the measurement of arithmetic skills rather than competence 
in dealing with quantitative factors in real life situations; it 
has been concerned with norms and percentiles rather than 
with the fulfilment of individual needs within the total con- 
figuration of a child’s physical and social development. Even 
the best of the most recent textbooks in measurement have 
consisted largely of the exposition of statistical processes and 
detailed analyses of intelligence and achievement tests, but 


ies W. C., Determinism and Education (Warwick and York, Inc., 
19025), P». 72s 
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have ignored the problem of the measurement of reading 
tastes, logical thinking, the ability to use reference material, 
or critical attitudes toward reading material. It is a serious 
indictment of the whole testing movement that thus far 
standard measuring devices have been devised only for the 
measurement of a few of the subsidiary outcomes of the 
educative process." 


Immediately some of the realists who held stock in the busi- 
ness did the only decent thing they could do under the cir- 
cumstances. They broke down and admitted what the smaller 
fry had begun to suspect for some time: namely, that intelli- 
gence tests were really not intelligence tests at all. Instead of 
being tests of native ability, these “intelligence tests” (all of 
a sudden it became quite the fashionable thing to do to refer 
to intelligence tests as “intelligence tests” in quotes—a sure 
sign that the books had been given a surprise audit and some- 
body had been caught with his percentiles down!) were in 
reality academic-aptitude tests, or, as some preferred, scholas- 
tic-aptitude tests. In other words, the test was a measure of 
the combined workings of heredity and environment with a 
heavy emphasis upon what and how much a person has 
learned since he got into this world rather than his ability to 
react to totally new situations. Traxler, after a number of 
years with the Educational Records Bureau, does not sound 
in the following as if he would make a good “party whip” 
for the hereditarians: 


Intelligence is generally understood to be “ability to learn” 
or “ability to solve new problems.” ‘Tests of intelligence 
usually have not been composed wholly or even mainly of 
new problems, for it is very difficult to improvise problems 
or situations that will be new to everyone. The more com- 
mon procedure in constructing intelligence tests has been to 


1 DeBoer, J. J., Teachers for Democracy, Fourth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society (D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940), pp. 275-279. 
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base the questions on materials which everyone for whom 
the test is designed has presumably had an opportunity to 
learn. The assumption is that under these conditions, those 
who have learned the most are the most intelligent.* 


And again: “The IQ continues to be a useful concept pro- 
vided one remembers that it is influenced to some extent by 
schooling and by other environmental factors, and that 1Q’s 
obtained from different tests may not be directly compar- 
able.” ? 

Nowadays apparently no educational psychologist in his 
right mind would be caught referring to an intelligence test 
as an intelligence test. He may, of course, revert to habit 
when alone with himself in the shower-room, but that is about 
the only place. Not even there if the children are playing just 
outside and therefore likely to overhear. 

Today, all over the country, realists, real and synthetic, 
are grinding out new forms and new editions of “intelligence 
tests.” And professors and public school teachers still are 
dutifully totalling students’ scores. ‘This is as it should be 
in view of the good that such tests can do when used and 
interpreted properly. But for many of the members of all 
the groups concerned—inventor, producer, middle-man— 
some of the old thrill is missing. Gone are some of the “goose 
pimples” that once went with the thought that they, humble 
workers all, had struck up a closer working relationship with 
man’s mental processes than they ever dared hope for. 

The results of “intelligence test” scores are only one bit of 
information in a long chain of informations needed to help the 
teacher help the student adjust himself to school and to life 
outside of school. So reasons any up-to-date textbook on tests 
and measurements which has an eye out for adoption for 

1°Traxler, Arthur E., Techniques of Guidance (Harper and Brothers, 


1945), p- 45. Italics not in original. 
2 Ibid. p. 46. 
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classroom use. Reading further one finds that, along with IQ 
scores, a teacher, in order to better understand the learner, 
must know a great deal about the individual’s home life, his 
likes and dislikes, his interests, his achievements, his personal- 
ity, his associates, his past experiences, his plans for the fu- 
ture. Which is as it should be. And which incidentally makes 
the idealists and pragmatists beam with undisguised pleasure. 
All in all, this change in thinking as regards the status of the 
“intelligence test” is a far cry from the “good old days,” when 
if a lad’s IQ fell below predetermined limits, he was expected 
to do the only thing a boy could do under such circum- 
stances—throw in his lot with the Foreign Legion. 

In comparison with the halcyon days when the testing fra- 
ternity was struggling to keep from looking too self-satisfied 
with itself—and not always succeeding—the past few years 
have been strangely quiet (too quiet, perhaps?). And inter- 
esting. 

Interesting because of the extent to which supporters of 
testing are knocking themselves out in making the reader 
aware of the imperfections of today’s crop of intelligence—I 
mean. scholastic-aptitude—tests. Not so long ago a school- 
teacher found it necessary to carry along a bodyguard to keep 
somebody from selling her an “intelligence test.” “Today the 
same schoolteacher, bent on purchasing one, has to take the 
test away from the salesman by force. Either that or suffer 
through a long recital of what the test cannot do, before a 
transaction can be made. 

For example, Miss Alice Appleby, learning that individual- 
type, scholastic-aptitude tests are considerably superior to the 
group-test variety, goes down to purchase one. The sales- 
man looks her over carefully, asks to see her high-school 
diploma, college-attendance record, vaccination certificate, 
and her driver’s license. 

“Pm sorry, madam, but you don’t want that kind of gen- 
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eral-aptitude test. It is much too expensive for your purposes, 
and besides, the time: required for testing the pupils is pro- 
hibitive. Scoring such a test is, of course, a tedious bore, and 
then there is the matter of technical preparation necessary for 
a correct interpretation of the test’s results. Frankly, my dear, 
with only a degree of M.A. in clinical neurology, and a first 
minor in physiotherapy, we simply could not possibly guar- 
antee that the test would suit you or you the test.” 

A bit nonplused at this show of candor, and irritated no 
end with her Alma Mater for not having informed her of 
her state of unpreparedness when she was given her teaching 
certificate, Miss A thanks the man and moves over to the 
group-test department. At the same time she is careful to 
steer clear of the tests bearing chartreuse-tinted price tags on 
which is plainly inscribed, “50% off.” She picks up a service- 
able looking model and examines it. A salesman approaches. 
He has a “now it can be sold” air about him. 

“Now there is a fine test you have, Miss. We have a con- 
stant demand for that particular brand among our more dis- 
criminating customers.” 

“Yes, I like it. I think it is just what I am looking for. How 
much is it?” 

“How much? Oh, but I haven’t told you all the things that 
are wrong with it.” 

“Well, it really doesn’t matter. I like it. How much?” 

“Yes, but it does matter. You see, while that sort of test 
is fairly accurate for superior individuals it is apt to rate low- 
intelligence-quotient pupils too low. Besides it—.” 

“T said how much does the test cost?” 

“Besides, it penalizes the slow worker as well as the pupil 
who has sensory or motor defects.” 

“Here, this will cover it. Good day, sir!” 

“Wait! Miss what-ever-your-name-is! I haven’t told you 
about its inaccuracies in cases of emotional upset, illness, en- 
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vironmental disturbances, failure on the part of the testee to 
understand direction—Oh, fudge, she’s gone.” 

Similar acts of self-abasement are going on in the other areas 
of tests and measurements. Special-aptitude tests, achievement 
tests, attitude tests, vocational-interest tests, personality tests, 
inventories—all today are prone to give the readers two reasons 
for using the test with caution to one reason for using it 
with confidence. In the stilted phraseology of one man, re- 
cently come under the influence of St. John’s College, “Times 
sure have changed.” 

An examination of some publications in the testing field will 
perhaps make this point a bit clearer. Iwo such publications 
are: (1) Guidance and Personnel Services in Education 
(1944), written by Anna Y. Reed, professor emeritus in New 
York University and resident lecturer at Cornell University, 
and (2) Techniques of Guidance (1945), written by Arthur 
E. Traxler, associate director of the Educational Records 
Bureau. On the perplexing subject of special-aptitude tests, 
Traxler writes: 


One reason why tests of aptitude in specific fields are not 
highly satisfactory is that they are designed according to dif- 
ferent patterns and standardized on widely different popula- 
tions. Thus, there is no adequate basis of comparison between 
the results of the tests in separate areas, and it is often difficult 
for a counselor to decide in which of several areas an indi- 
vidual possesses the greatest aptitude even when a variety of 
test scores is available. ... 

On the whole, tests designed to show aptitude for specific 
aspects of school work may play a useful role in a guidance 
program, but it is a less important role than that taken by 
tests of general academic aptitude and by achievement tests. 


Traxler questions the value of special-aptitude tests; and Reed, 


1 Traxler, A. E., Techniques of Guidance (Harper and Brothers, 1945), 
Pp. 49, 52. 
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in explaining why a score on such tests cannot be taken too 
seriously, concurs: 


A high score on manual aptitude tests is, however, no guar- 
antee of job proficiency, for there still remains that trouble- 
some residuum of temperamental qualities which cannot be 
measured and which, under certain environmental condi- 
tions, might easily counteract all the predictive values of both 
intelligence and manual aptitude tests. An interviewer, if he 
be a skilful questioner and observer, will sometimes discover 
the individual’s probable reaction to long-continued repeti- 
tive manual tasks, to the continuous noise which is involved 
in some lines of work, or to the close association with fellow 
workers in still other lines. 


Apropos of the integrity of achievement tests, Traxler 
writes: “The achievement tests for secondary school use are 
so numerous that an entire book would be required for even 
a brief statement about each one. The two fields of social 
studies and natural science alone account for about five hun- 
dred published tests. Many of these tests, however, are so 
carelessly constructed and so inferior that they are worthy 
of no serious consideration. It is safe to say that there is no 
high school subject for which more than half a dozen really 
good, standardized, objective tests are available.” ? Compared 
to a teacher’s chances of picking a winner among achieve- 
ment tests, a devotee of Racing Form is made to look like 
the acme of conservatism. 

The personality tests, too, continue to leave much to be 
desired. Says ‘Traxler: 


There are two broad approaches to the evaluation of per- 
sonal qualities. One of these is by means of tests, while the 
other is by means of more informal procedures involving 
1 Reed, Anna Y., Guidance and Personnel Services in Education (Cornell 


University Press), 1944, p. 175. 
‘Traxler, Op. ‘cit... py’ 69. 
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anecdotal records, ratings, descriptions of behavior and 
projective techniques. Under ideal conditions anecdotal rec- 
ords, rating devices, and behavior descriptions undoubtedly 
have more to offer to a guidance program than do personal- 
ity tests which for the most part are still definitely experi- 
mental. The more informal devices are, however, much more 
time-consuming than tests, and it is probable that for some 
time to come many schools which are establishing guidance 
programs will not be able to employ informal evaluative pro- 
cedures on a school-wide basis until a Jong and thorough 
program of teacher education in guidance philosophy has 
taken place. In the meantime, personality tests furnish almost 
the only available means of systematically collecting helpful, 
although admittedly inadequate and imperfect, information 
in this important area. 


How that “half a loaf” theorem does get around! In evaluat- 
ing a personality test which has strongly influenced the char- 
acter of many succeeding personality tests, Reed states: “The 
best opinion . . . indicates that the results should be used 
only to supplement other data, that total scores are of little 
or no importance, and that it is less useful with the dull per- 
son since a premium is placed on vocabulary comprehension, 
the test thus becoming one of intelligence rather than of per- 
sonality.” 2 The whole field of personality testing is sum- 
marily appraised by the same author: “Personality tests, on 
the whole, do not rate very high in the opinion of psycholo- 
gists and should be used with great caution even for the 
purposes for which they do have counseling values: (1) to 
serve as a point of departure during a counseling interview 
and (2) to arouse interest in critical evaluation of one’s own 
personality qualities.” * Some realists in educational circles 
are going to be a bit peeved at this frankness of Reed. The 


1]bid., p. 98. 
2 Reed, op. cit., p. 201. 
8 Ibid., p. 203. 
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“honesty is the best policy” routine is all very well, but there 
is no use overdoing it. After all! 

What does this chastened spirit on the part of scholastic- 
aptitude testers and their associates portend for tomorrow’s 
schools? 

For one thing it means that the word “evaluation” has been 
dug up and restored to good standing. The same word which 
around 1goo the scientists in education put six feet under- 
ground and enjoyed every minute of the interment cere- 
monies. The word that replaced it, “measurement,” is being 
gently but firmly pushed outside with instructions to “beat 
it.” At the present rate things are going it should not be too 
long before a person inadvertently referring to measurement 
when he means evaluation will be treated to a withering look 
and reminded to “Smile when you say that, pardner.” The 
reason for this substitution is that “measurement,” by state- 
ment or implication, means emphasis on matters quantitative. 
The following explanation makes this more clear: 


Measurement, as used since the turn of the century, refers to 
the attempts to answer the questions as to the amount of a 
trait or characteristic an individual possesses. “Thorndike’s 
general principle established the direction: Whatever exists, 
exists in some amount; if it exists in amount it can be meas- 
ured. The terms “whatever,” “amount” and “measured” 
were key words in the era of measurement. “Whatever 
exists” includes any characteristic regardless of its signifi- 
cance; “amount” suggests a quantitative expression; and 
“measurement” implies observations that yield the quantita- 
tive expression. Measurement as applied to college instruc- 
tion, then, would direct attention to all achievements of stu- 
dents and recognize these achievements only when they can 
be expressed in quantitative terms.* 


1Eurich, A. C, in The Study of College Instruction, Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook, National Society of College Teachers of Education, 1939, p. 210. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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“Evaluation,” on the other hand, not only means all that 
“measurement” means and more. It also represents a shift in 
emphasis. 


Evaluation is a broader concept. It includes the type of ap- 
praisal ordinarily referred to by “measurement.” It does not 
ignore or avoid quantitative descriptions of achievement for 
characteristics that can be determined quantitatively any 
more than it would ignore a quantitative expression of 
growth in height. Evaluation, however, is not restricted to 
quantitative measures. The emphasis in measurement was 
upon the question: How much or what amount of each char- 
acteristic exists? The emphasis in evaluation is upon first: 
What is it worth; and second, How can we best judge the 
development of students in all directions with which instruc- 
tion is concerned? Evaluation does not stop with the use of 
pencil-and-paper tests, or with any given instrument or 
method such as objective examinations. If instruction is con- 
cerned with the development of initiative in students, a 
sound evaluation program will not ignore initiative because 
it cannot be measured with an existing objective or written 
examination. The program would first attempt to clarify 
what initiative means and then attempt to make some ap- 
praisal of the student with reference to it. The appraisal, at 
the outset, might be very crude and subjective. Neverthe- 
less, the evaluation program includes such appraisals with the 
confidence that if they are sought and studied, better meth- 
ods will emerge. Briefly, then, evaluation of instruction 
through measurement or observation of student develop- 
ment, involves the attempt to determine the progress or the 
achievement of students in relation to all the objectives of 
instruction that the instructor can discern in his teaching.+ 


It means also that the schoolteacher need fear no longer 
that his opinions and impressions of a student’s worth are go- 
ing to be tested out of existence. Rather, the discovery 1s 

1 [bid., pp. 210-211. 
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being made that while the teacher cannot well do without 
the support of the science of education, the science of educa- 
tion cannot well do without the support of the teacher. Of 
course, hereafter, things will have to be done a bit differently 
than when science in education was not a power to be 
reckoned with. 

If John (8B) comes into your office and tells you he has 
made up his mind to marry Mary (8A), you cannot, as you 
used to do, haul off and let him have your opinion right be- 
tween the eyes. Times have changed all that. Nowadays you 
will have first to look over his personnel card, his cumulative 
record folder, his aptitude, achievement, and proficiency 
scores, and his graphic-profile chart. Then, of course, you 
must leaf through his anecdotal record-sheet and his behavior 
journal, examine his PQ rating, his cardio-muscular tests, 
check the coloring of his cornea, and analyze his answers to 
various vocational-interest blanks and adjustment inventories. 
But when all that is out of the way, you are free to avail your- 
self of the rights and privileges thereunto appertaining to a 
member of the teaching fraternity who has kept in good 
standing with his state teachers’ association. Which means, of 
course, you can tell the lad, bent on committing matrimony, © 
that the whole idea is preposterous and that if he doesn’t get 
out of your office you will tell his mother! After saying same, 
and the youth has departed, you can pick up your dog-eared 
copy of Finnegan’s Wake and resume your reading for in- 
service growth and development. O happy, happy day! 

And so closes another chapter in the life of John Educa- 
tionist—who, despite his ambition to rub shoulders with the 
scientists, is not always averse to leaping before he looks! 


Chapter X 
PARDON ME, YOUR CADENZA IS SHOWING 


R-r-r-r-ring! _R-r-r-r-ring! 

‘Dr. K——? This is Mrs. W—. Our Riveters a Spot- 
welders Club is having its regular semi-monthly meeting 
tomorrow. We would like very much for you to come over 
and tell us all about modern education. If you have time, of 
course, you can give us something about the out-of-date kind, 
too. But mainly, we want to hear about the modern.” 

“You mean Progressive versus Conservative education?” 

“Ves, that’s it. At least I think itis.” 

“But I don’t know much about Progressive education.” 

“That is what the dean of your college tells me. But that’s 
why we want you. You see, if we invited a speaker who knew 
all about the subject I’m afraid we poor girls would never 
understand a word that was being said.” 

Dr. K—— didn’t understand, but apparently it didn’t mat- 
ter. “All right, Mrs. W—, I'll do the best I can.” 

“Oh thank you! Now you won’t take over twenty minutes, 
will you? There is going to be a surrealist on the program 
after you have finished, and we are all just dying to hear him. 
G’by now!” 

To make a long story a mite longer, Dr. K—— kissed his 
wife good-by, walked down to the news stand and bought up 
some back issues of the local newspaper and the latest edition 
of Reader’s Digest. A little later in his office he riffled 
through a mail order catalogue, studied the contents of an 
old copy of Newsweek, rolled up his sleeves, and turned to. 
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The finished product, as unveiled the following afternoon, 
went something like this: 


*¥ * “« j%€ 


There are almost as many flavors of modern education as 
there are varieties of Heinz’s products. Basically, however, 
there are two predominant types: the kind its supporters wish 
it were, and the kind its critics are sure it isn’t. On one point, 
however, all denominations of Progressivism are agreed: the 
past has its points, but the fellow who keeps an ear to the 
ground and an eye to the future is the one who stands to 
collect all bets. The Leftist group neither plugs for The 
Classics Club nor waxes lyrical over the tenets of mental dis- 
cipline, transfer of training, and logically organized subject 
matter. Instead, it regards education as adjustment to a social 
order which is constantly changing. At the same time it is 
not averse to passing along a few helpful hints as to how the 
social scheme of things may be improved upon. With the 
Progressives, therefore, “education is undeniably an affair of 
action.” 1 

While admitting the validity of that old-fashioned rule in 
geometry, “A straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points,” Progressivism holds that a less direct route is 
more fun. Whereupon it has built up an impressive word 
count describing a platform built around this revised version 
of one of mathematics’ best known axioms. Only Progressiv- 
ism really doesn’t seem to have a platform in the usual sense 
of the word. As far as one can make out, it is committed 
chiefly to the principle that “Progressivism can do all that 
Conservatism can do and do it better and faster.” 

Progressivism, in its more virulent forms, focuses the spot- 
light of attention and emphasis on the individual learner. He 
is described as an enigma in an advanced stage of develop- 


1John S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1939), p. 38. 
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ment. Coming into this world, as he does, complete with an 
intricate maze of innate characteristics and tendencies, and 
an even greater variety of potentialities, the individual is re- 
garded as being an extremely complex mechanism. All this 
before the youngster has sworn off three-cornered foundation 
garments. By the time nursery rhymes have begun to pall for 
the youngster, this complexity, which defies all laws of geo- 
metric progression, has reached such a degree that parents 
often are left to wonder if procreation is worth the risk. 
One or two wrong decisions on the part of parents and a 
youngster, normal in every way, becomes a problem child. 
The growth of the child must be along the lines of his own 
felt needs, interests, and experiences. Mothers and fathers who 
try to impose their adult judgment on the youngster are ask- 
ing for trouble. “Hairlip, astigmatism, or asthma, we can 
take,” is a common expression of parents who have just been 
informed that they can expect a blessed event. “But not neu- 
rasthenia, schizophrenia, or introversion.” But by then, of 
course, it is too late to turn back. Because a murder rap is 
hard to beat in most states, especially where babies are con- 
cerned, even the most faint-hearted of parents reconcile them- 
selves to seeing the thing through. 

But it is inside the school that the Progressives really come 
into their own. Going through school through the courtesy 
of Progressivism is truly a glorious adventure. Better even 
than a half-day in a bargain basement. The things the kid 
learns! 

For example, long before he reaches the third grade he finds 
cause to chide his parents for wasting time teaching him the 
alphabet before enrolling him in school. ‘That false steer given 
him about having to do homework when he entered the first 
grade is also brought up for home consumption. By the time 
he arrives at the fifth year in school he can write a proper 
“Thank you” note, compose a sonata, and point out salient 
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weaknesses in the Atlantic Charter. Whereas all the boy’s 
Dad could do at that stage of the game was to work prob- 
‘lems in square root, spell “Massachusetts,” and “bound” 
Kansas on all sides. 

At the secondary school level he gets some more of this 
personal freedom business. ‘The only difference is that it 
usually comes in doses—the number depending upon the num- 
ber of learning areas in which he is “experiencing.” Most of 
the youngsters fit easily into this interpretation of the “demo- 
cratic way of life.” Some, of course, don’t and won't. These 
are the ones to look out for in adult life as probable trouble 
makers and contributors to the rising problem of delinquency. 

It is during the high school years the learner becomes versed 
in the more intricate problems of social organization. He 
learns, for example, why Communism, Socialism, Fascism, 
Bolshevism, or Capitalism will not work successfully in Amer- 
ica. True, he is unsure just what kind of a socio-politico 
system will work over here, but that is of small consequence. 
Ignorance can be tolerated, confusion can be justified, but 
one thing certain—there shall be no indoctrination. “The 
learner must find his way in his own way and in his own 
time.” No pushing, please! All of which helps him to under- 
stand why little business cannot succeed, why big business 
must go, and why governmental control and governmental 
ownership are real menaces. 

Such growth in social thinking is made possible through 
the schools tossing logically organized subject matter out the 
window. The textbook, as we know it, is placed in the same 
category as buckboards and bustles. Functional learning is 
realized through such media as units of work, integrated 
curricula, centers of interest, and community projects. 

Up to this point, emphasis has been upon two features of 
Progressivism: (1) developing individuality on the part of 
the student by encouraging him to grow along the line of his 
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own experiences, interests, and needs, and (2) developing 
social consciousness on the part of the student by encouraging 
him to tilt with social problems involving the community, 
the state, and the nation. A third feature of the Progressive 
program involves placing the burden of the responsibility for 
the teachers getting along with the students on the shoulders 
of the teachers. If there is any adjusting to be done the 
teachers have to do it. 

As a result courses in personality development are a dime 
a dozen in teacher-education curricula. Satisfactory comple- 
tion of such offerings is “guaranteed” to give the student 
teacher a freckle-free complexion, a taste for clothes that 
normally comes only with a reading knowledge of Harper’s 
Bazaar, and a breezy friendliness that makes a life insurance 
salesman hang his head in shame. All of this will so stimu- 
late the youngster’s thirst for learning that he will add inches 
to his cephalic index. Bonds of affection between student and 
teacher will be such that teachers need have no worries about 
the financial soundness of their school’s retirement system. 
Instances of teachers being left inheritances by former pupils 
who have gone out and made good will be the rule rather 
than the exception. 

There is a final interesting feature about Progressivism’s 
platform. From the school’s standpoint it is, to all intents and 
purposes, foolproof. According to its board of strategy the 
die is cast for the individual long before he is old enough to 
worry about what fraternity he will pledge in nursery school. 
Result, the teachers take the youngster and do with him the 
best they can. But if he fails to make Who’s Who, they are 
at liberty to shrug their shoulders and pass it off as a lack of 

re-natal or early post-natal care. Heads I win and tails you 
lose! The old “shell game” refurbished! 


* %* %*¥ %¥ * 
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Across town, at another club, one Professor M—— is in 
the middle of an “informal discussion of Conservatism and its 
effect on American education”: 

For those who cannot yet see eye-to-eye with the Progres- 
sives, there is an alternative program—a program which advo- 
cates a full dress,return of the 3-R’s to the school curriculum. 
In other words, the subject-centered school which puts the 
teacher in the position of invariably being right and the cus- 
tomer (the pupil) in the position of invariably being wrong. 
Along with the principle of “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” the Conservatives have set up mental discipline, trans- 
fer of training, and organized subject matter as their patron 
saints. Should a party sympathizer, possessed with a sense of 
fair play, take issue with the thesis that the 3-R’s have vir- 
tually disappeared from the curriculum, he is promptly put 
in his place by being labelled a Progressive in Conservative’s 
clothing, or else he is referred to the returns from the care- 
fully prepared history test conducted by the New York 
Times a few years back. 

The thesis of the Conservatives’ program is not without 
‘popular appeal, namely—mentally and physically the younger 
generation are soft and flabby in comparison with their elders. 
Any parent who has seen his offspring through the peram- 
bulator stage, or any unmarried person old enough to have 
passed up two chances to vote in a state election, is a ripe 
prospect for the party literature. The shortcomings of each 
new generation are meat for the oldsters—at least as long as 
precept rather than example is the accepted method of effect- 
ing individual improvement. Since few of those in the judge’s 
seat take time out to remember that they themselves once 
were looked upon with prejudice by their elders, nobody 1S 
embarrassed, and recommendations for a return to the “good _ 
old days” are conspicuously unanimous. 

Under the mellowing influence of memory, the virtues of 
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‘the hornbook, the Blue-Back Speller, Stone’s Arithmetic, and 
McGuffey’s Readers assume tremendous proportions. So much 
so one gets the idea that if more people (a) could spell words 
like “phthisicky,” (b) knew the difference between a trape- 
zoid and a rhombohedron, and (c) could recall the principal 
tributaries of the Orinoco River—the juvenile delinquency 
rate would be lower, and the poll tax problem would be han- 
dled to the complete satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

There is nothing grandiose about the Conservative pro- 
gram, no “foofooraw,” no furbelows. It is as earthy as the 
Grange, and as sound as insurance. Its principal ultimatum 
is “Stick to the facts!” A militant belief in calling a squid a 
squid. 

The area of a parallelogram equals the product of its base 
and its altitude. Coolidge succeeded Harding and preceded 
Hoover as President of the United States. These are proven 
facts. Even a senate investigating committee would probably 
be satisfied with those answers. Was Tom Paine more atheist 
than patriot? Was Uncle Tom’s Cabin the spark that touched 
off the Civil War? These are questions that cannot be han- 
dled so glibly and so are to be avoided. Proficiency in dealing 
with mnemonics is of little help here. By sticking to the facts 
a lot of time is saved for storing up more facts. After all, one 
never knows when one may get a chance to appear on a radio 
quiz show! 

The 3-R’s approach gives the educational blueprint in 
blacks and whites. None of this pastel and overtone stuff. 
Not even a hemidemisemiquaver. For the most part the an- 
swers are “yes” or “no,” “right” or “wrong.” No reading 
between the lines, no quibbling, no indecision, no squint, no 
squat, no stoop. 

* * f *% *% 

What does all this mean? Simply that this is the sort of 

press-agenting two of the most powerful parties of thought in 
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education get every day whether they want it or not. Taken 
seriously, it means that public education is having its theme- 
song troubles. For the Conservatives apparently it 1s a case 
of plugging hard for a certain well known “spiritual”: 


It’s the old-time religion, 
It’s the old-time religion, 
It’s the old-time religion, 
It’s good enough for me. 


Over on the other side the Progressives are tuning up their 
brasses, woodwinds, and strings. For what? Why their theme 
song, of course. What is their song? Listen! There goes the 
opening movement: 


You’ve got to AC-CENT-TCHU-ATE THE POSITIVE, 
E-lim-my-nate the negative, 

‘Latch on to the affirmative, 

Don’t mess with Mister In-be-tween.1 


In trying to get harmony out of all this the result often sounds 
a lot like Junior in the middle of his first violin lesson. 

If the score of the Conservatives is read correctly, based on 
anti-conservative listings in the Education Index, their plat- 
form of principles is about as adaptable to present require- 
ments as a three-year-old girdle. One gathers that the dyed- 
in-the-wool Conservative was saying status quo long before 
he was able to handle such posers as “mother,” and “daddy.” 

The Conservative board of strategy is composed of a group 
of harassed old mossbacks who cannot see beyond the end of 
their noses without the aid of a direction finder. Their lan- 
guage is a jumble of meaningless words and phrases like 
“abiding ideals,” “verities,” “fixed-in-advance values,” “return 
to reason,” and “residuum of culture.” 

1By: Johnny Mercer and Harold Arlen—copyright 1944 by Edwin H. 


' Morris & Co., Inc.; used by permission. 
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Unlike the Progressives who have felt the influence of the 
naturalistic movement as sired by Rousseau, they believe the 
learning and the teaching processes are as rigid and mechanical 
as the contents of an obituary column, and as impersonal as 
a ticket taker at Madison Square Garden. 

When talk turns to pupil freedom and the right of the indi- 
vidual to exercise choice in assembling his program of studies, 
the Essentialist (Conservative) turns pale, grabs at his stomach 
and dashes for the washroom. The Greeks had a word for 
it and so have the Conservatives—nostalgia for the pre-Fliot 
days when pedagogues wrote out their prescriptions with an 
umpressive #. Those days when the student had no alterna- 
tive but to hold his nose, shut his eyes, and swallow his medi- 
cine like a man! Those were the days! 

In endorsing discipline—the physical kind—the Conserva- 
tive is regarded as the Number One runner-up to the Beast 
of Belsen and Simon Legree. As regards mental discipline he 
is all for it. To paraphrase the words of a manager of a branch 
of Conservative Incorporated: Stick with the trivium and the 
quadrivium and you will surely get a complete set of the 
intellectual virtues. It is as inevitable as book dividends from 
a book club. 

It is common knowledge that a Conservative definitely 1s 
not interested in the individuality of the learner. All this talk 
about individual differences as regards abilities and experiences 
leaves him cold. The likes, interests, and aversions of the stu- 
dent are expected to be brought to heel rather than treated to 
a respectful and a sympathetic hearing. In this way the Con- 
servative is enabled to be as aloof in the discharge of his 
duties as a snooty sales clerk stuck with a customer who has 
to budget her spending. 

As regards the practical values of school offerings, the con- 
firmed Conservative is wholly unconcerned over whether or 
not the school offerings possess practical importance. State- 
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ments like the following one by Flexner are cited as support- 
ing evidence: “Practical importance is not a sufficient title to 
academic recognition: if that is the best that can be said, it _ 
is an excellent reason for exclusion.” + Flexner was speaking 
principally to the college and university program makers, 
but the Conservative party is perfectly willing to let it apply 
also to the lower school levels. 

Conversely, from the theme song attributed to the Pro- 
eressives by the opposition the following party characteristics 
of Pragmatism make themselves readily manifest: 

1. The tenets of Progressivism are as evasive as the prom- 
ises of a man with a poor credit rating. Specificity i in the way 
of statements of purpose and intent is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

This point has been made time and time again both by 
critics of Progressive education and by educators ready 
enough to be enrolled with the Progressives, but not so ready 
as not to be influenced by the knowledge that the party has 
failed to make its position clear. This point has been made 
so often, in fact, that John Dewey, at an age considerably 
beyond that at which man is normally asked to do so, 
had to take up his pen and attempt to satisfy his questioners. 
The work is, of course, his Experience and Education, a 
book which, by the way, contained passages capable of giv- 
ing some of his “disciples” just cause to wonder if maybe 
they were really seeing eye-to-eye with their “skipper.” Even 
Experience and Education, however, left much to be desired 
in the way of specificity of intent and purpose. And even if 
it had filled the bill, there would still have been an embar- 
rassing little matter: namely, that there has been a consider- 
able time lapse between the launching of the Progressive 
movement and a clear statement of that movement’s own dis- 


t Abraham Flexner, Universities, American, English, German (Oxford 
University Press, 1930), p27; 
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tinctive philosophy. Here, then, is still another observation 
that the Governor of North Carolina could have made to the 
Governor of South Carolina had he cared to do so. This 
matter of the Progressives’ reluctance to commit themselves 
to a platform provokes the charge that the self-styled “mod- 
erns” in education oftentimes get real values and values that 
are not so real all mixed up. The result calls to mind the case 
of the Vermonter who made a trip to New York, arriving 
in due course of time at Grand Central Station. Soon after 
he returned home a neighbor asked him how he liked the 
metropolis. “To tell the truth,” said the traveler, “there was 
so much going on around the depot, I never did get up to 
the village.” 

2. [he Progressives are as social-conscious as a Community 
Chest Fund chairman. And usually about as thoroughly 
grounded as he is in the implications, responsibilities, and req- 
uisites that go with making such social consciousness work- 
able. There is, however, a slight difference between the two; 
the Progressive seeks out the job, whereas in the case of the 
Community Chest Fund the local community selects its 
chairman. To be more accurate, the Progressive not only 
nominates himself for the role of social leader; he also seconds 
the motion. And, if the records are to be believed, he is not 
averse to stuffing the ballot boxes or falling back on mesmer- 
ism and ventriloquism if it will win for him a plurality. 

3. Party members are, to all intents and purposes, allergic 
to organized subject matter. Such an approach to teaching 
and learning is regarded as the devil’s handiwork or possibly 
that of some Conservative—depending, of course, on whether 
or not one wants to engage in a bit of hair-splitting. It is 
agreed, however, that the Rubdiydt might profitably be used 
as recommended outside reading material for grades one 
through fourteen. The emphasis is upon the problem and the 
project approach, with stress upon contemporary matters as 
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they relate to pupil and community experiences. “In the 
Beginning there was, not the Word, but the Situation.” * 

Occasionally it happens that, owing to lack of planning and 
ingenuity on the part of the classroom teacher, organized 
subject matter has to be brought in to supplement pupil and 
community experiences. When that does happen the offend- 
ing teacher is promptly placed on probation. She also is re- 
quired to write “I have been a bad girl” one thousand times 
and turn the finished product over to the local superintendent. 

4. Hard work never hurt anybody at any time is an obser- 
vation commonly heard in the camp of the Conservatives. 
The Progressives, not to be outdone, have reworked it 
slightly: Hard work, opine the Progressives, is a shame and 
it should not happen to a dog. 

5. [he Progressives look with jaundiced eye upon school 
offerings which have little in the way of vocational value. 
The school program must necessarily be narrowly practical. 

6. Discipline other than self-discipline is something no self- 
respecting Progressive will talk about. It belongs in the same 
category as off-color stories. There is only one time when 
Progressives resort to this throwback to primitive days—when 
a lad shows impatience with doing the things he wants to do. 
At such times the animal in the Progressive may assert itself, 
but only then. And even then the Progressive is usually thor- 
oughly ashamed of himself afterwards. 

7. Lhe progress of the student in school is reckoned in 
terms of the extent to which he achieves what his capacities, 
abilities, and aptitudes will permit him to achieve. Any teacher 
caught surreptitiously referring to the normal curve of dis- 
tribution or to the accomplishments of other members of the 
group in making out the lad’s progress report is dealt with 
severely, She is made eligible for unemployment compensa- _ 


1Sir Richard W. Livingstone, Plato and Modern Education (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944), p. 17. 
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tion twenty-four hours after the offense has been reported 
to the proper authorities and guilt satisfactorily established 
in accordance with local regulations in effect at the time the 
crime was committted. 

Such is the distillate of much that one reads and hears 

apropos of the meaning of Progressivism and Conservatism 
in education. Even when the harassed student of education 
turns to a bona fide Essentialist for truth about Essentialism, 
much of the time and space is taken up with other things. 
Meaning that the Essentialist first has to make it clear that 
Essentialism is neither the aristocrat nor the reactionary that 
the anti-Essentialists have made it out to be. The same goes 
for the Progressive. Before he can tell what Progressivism is 
he finds it necessary to explain away the criticisms and the 
accusations which have been thrown against it. 
_ In striking a blow for his own party, an educator is not 
always honor bound to respect the rules of the game. Sad- 
dling the opposition with sins it does not have, for instance, 
may be good clean fun, but only to those making the charges. 
There may be nothing wrong in a party member sounding 
an optimistic note as to what his party stands for. It 1s some- 
thing else again when by accusation or implication the idea 
is left that his party is the one and only party that believes 
in adapting education to changing needs, equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, full expression of democracy, and faith in 
the ability of the common man to improve himself. There 
is nothing in the literature that would seem to justify any- 
body’s concluding that either the Progressives or the Con- 
servatives have cornered the market on such fundamental 
principles of modern education. There is more truth than 
poetry in the following statement by the headmaster of 
Brooks School, North Andover, Massachusetts: 


11. L. Kandel, “The Educational Problems,” The American Scholar, 
14:225; Spring, 1945. 
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. .\. The fact is that the good progressive schools today 
are remarkably conservative and the good conservative 
schools are remarkably progressive. They are still different 
and that is a social good, but their points of difference are 


more marginal than central. 


To claim that Progressivism and Essentialism have nothing 
in common creates pure, unadulterated confusion for those 
outside the academic circle. For those inside, such tactics not 
only permit natural frictions to grow even stronger, but they 
serve as fertile soil for bringing up all kinds of unnatural, 
and therefore unwarranted, suspicions and hatreds. Interpre- 
tations so made can only provoke a diversity of thinking grave 
in its implications. In this vein Kandel writes: 


... As a result of these charges and claims, for which 
there is frequently little or no justification, the issue becomes 
confused, ceases to be purely educational, and is made the 
battleground of social, political, and economic theories, and 
even of religious views. The inevitable result is unrest among 
teachers and the public, culminating in changes of adminis- 
tration and personnel. . . . Another consequence is the for- 
mation of groups, including educators and public, arrayed 
against each other under different banners, labels, or clichés, 
and drifting so far apart that they not only cease to under- 
stand each other but are unable to talk the same language. 
The merits of the case tend to be forgotten, and tempers 
may become short. . . . In the long run it is the generation 
still in schools and colleges that is bound to suffer. 


In hurrying to put Progressivism in its place, too many sup- 
porters of Essentialism show signs of never having acquainted 
themselves with the thinking of the leaders of Progressivism. 
In launching crusades against Progressivism for its emphasis 
on child growth and for its contempt for organized subject 


1Frank D. Ashburn, “Our Schools Face Their Greatest Challenge,” 
The New York Times Magazine, September 23, 1945, p. 51. 
21, L. Kandel, op. cit., p. 225. 
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matter, critics overlook statements like the following by an 
outstanding pragmatist: 


_... The attitude of superstitious reverence for childhood 
is still with us. The insistence that we must stick uncompro- 
misingly at all times to the “needs” of childhood has bred a 
spirit of anti-intellectualism, which is reflected in the reliance 
on improvising instead of long-range organization, in the 
overemphasis of the here and now, in the indiscriminate 
tirades against “subjects,” in the absurdities of pupil-planning, 
and in the lack of continuity in the educational program. 
It has frequently resulted in an unhealthy attitude towards 
children, an attitude which suggests that there is no such 
thing as a normal child, and that we must be everlastingly 
exploring his insides, like a Calvinist taking himself apart 
day after day to discover evidences of sin.* 


Similarly, when self-styled defenders of Progressivism set 
out to rid the world of the Essentialists, they often are un- 
aware that Essentialism is not averse to many of the policies 
and practices stressed by the Progressives. Bagley writes: 


. - - No reasonable program of American education could 
omit many of the policies and practices that the Progressives 
have emphasized. The Essentialist certainly would endorse 
the functional approach to the problems of teaching and 
learning; the effort always to build the lessons of race-expe- 
rience upon the individual, first-hand experience of the 
learner; the condemnation always of stupid, parrot-like learn- 
ing; the importance in the earlier school years especially of 
the procedures that are reflected in such concepts as the 
project method and the activity program; and the efforts to 
make school life a happy as well as a profitable series of 
learning experiences.” 


1Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads (Newson & 
Company, 1938), pp. 70-71. i, 

2 Wiliam C. Bagley, “The Significance of the Essentialist Movement in 
Educational Theory,” The Classical Journal, 34:339; March, 1939. 
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From these and other statements which can be found in 
_ the writings of the real leaders of the two schools of educa- 

tional thinking, Progressivism and Essentialism are not nearly 
as incompatible as it is oftentimes claimed they are. 

What is the moral of all this? Briefly it is this: The only 
thing worse than for a great man not to have any friends is 
for him to have too many friends—of the genus disciple. 
This latter may be news to some people, but it is not news 
to John Dewey and men like him. Neither is it news to 
the real leaders of Conservatism. To them it is an old and 
a sad story. And each retelling exhumes new instances of 
where their own beliefs and convictions have been slightly 
modified (or more to the point, kicked in the face) by the 
over-zealous efforts of some of their self-appointed repre- 
sentatives.1 Agents who all too often never knew the strength 
of their own energies and never really understood the man- 
dates of the man whom they were professedly supporting. 

Too much free translating of the Scriptures was a major 
reason for the Reformation. Too much free paraphrasing of 
the thinking of the leaders of the Conservative and the Pro- 
gressive parties may not produce an equally momentous re- 
percussion. It already has succeeded, however, in giving the 
average reader or listener cause to describe the present strug- 
gle as a poor imitation of the “Anvil Chorus’”—seeing as how 
much of it is “above the pitch, out of tune, and off the 
hinges.” 

1]. L. Kandel, The Cult of Uncertainty (The Macmillan Company, 
1943), p. 78. 


Chapter XI 


“ALMA MATER, ALMA MATER, LOUD HER 
BRAISED (ay 


No self-respecting book of, by, or for educators, or on 
matters pertaining to education as an institutionalized service 
would dare to consider its mission completed until it had 
worked in at least one reference to an Armageddon. It just 
isn’t cricket that a professional book should fail to bring the 
schools up to the “crossroads” one or more times before shut- 
ting down. Once the schools are so deployed, the author 
finds himself in an enviable position. He can divulge the right 
road to take, or he may, if it pleases him, walk blithely away 
leaving the poor schools to get home the best way they can. 
That is one of the nice things about discussions of edu- 
cation. Anybody who cares to can push education around, 
insult it, ridicule it, misrepresent what it can do. And all 
without feeling that he is under any obligation to show how 
matters may be improved upon. 

If the author holds to the conviction that institutionalized 
learning has been much more successful than it is sometimes 
credited with being, he still must play the game according to 
the rules. Even if he believes that what the schools need in 
working out the bulk of their problems is a mite more en- 
couragement, and faith, and understanding, and several mites 
less of second guessing by Monday-morning quarterbacks. 

Let us, therefore, take a look at the school and the character 
of its general-education program. Maybe there we can pick 
up a lead. 

A school, like any other business, has to please its custom- 
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ers and stockholders. In times like the present this responsi- 
bility can become, if taken too seriously, a ticklish proposi- 
tion. Principally because there are groups of people who are 
split over the question of what the American schools should 
do. This means, of course, that “directors meetings” in our 
schools and colleges these days are anything but dull. 

During times of peace the schools are given some leeway 
in fashioning the character of their offerings. Because this is 
true, it is important that our schools and colleges are off to a 
good start and on the right foot. In times of war our educa- 
tional institutions do not enjoy such latitude. Whether it 1s 
right or wrong, good or bad, the fact remains that when a 
war comes along schools and colleges come in for consider- 
able readjustment. The nature of such readjustment these 
same institutions are not always able to anticipate, select, or 
control. In war time a heretofore easy-going public almost 
overnight becomes a martinet, bringing a variety of pressures 
upon the schools from a great many different sources. In 
almost no time at all educational institutions find themselves 
on the defensive. Or at least they think they are, which is 
just as bad. 

For example, up to VJ day all over the country patrons 
and students alike were urging the schools to shake up their 
courses and instructional materials and go all-out for national 
defense. Everywhere there was a strong tendency to be im-. 
patient with everything about education that did not tie up 
directly with the war effort. The more obvious the tie-up the 
better. It was difficult, for instance, for the average person in 
school to see wherein Emerson or Whitman had any bearing 
upon conditions in the Solomon Islands, in Manila, in Ger- 
many, in Italy. “And if there is none, why study about those 
fellows now?” 

Classes in geology oftentimes were more concerned with 
Russia’s chances in the Caucasus than with the identification 
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of trilobites and artifacts. The intrigue behind the Louisiana 
Purchase was nothing compared to the question. of whether 
or not the airplane had made the battleship obsolete. The 
social and economic significance of the invention of the spin- 
ning jenny was much less important than the tactics resulting 
in the capture of the Remagen bridgehead. 

And so it went. Events of the day crowded out just about 
everything else. What happened ten, fifty, five hundred years 
ago was of little immediate consequence—“Later perhaps, but 
not now.” “Music, literature, art—they are all right, but 
... ” Everything had to be pointed to the war. If not, it 
was labeled “culture” and the student felt free to look out 
the window. Whatever could not be verified in the newsreels, 
the syndicated columns of the military “experts,” and the 
current-events magazines, struck a sour note. 

The danger of all this is not that boys and girls, men and 
women, felt as they did during the war years—such feelings 
were to be expected. ‘here was the tragedy, of course, that 
some schools allowed such feelings to so dominate the edu- 
cational program that the school was never able to give the 
student the preparation and the heritage to which he was 
justly entitled—the preparation and heritage the lack of which 
would probably cause both himself and society some real 
regrets. 

The real danger is that these same people and those who 
follow after, now that the war is past, will not be discouraged 
from continuing to feel about education as they did during 
the war years. Above all else our schools must never forget 
for one moment that their first obligation is to develop edu- 
cated men and women. There can be no retreat from that 
position. If, during the war years, ground was lost on that 
score, then it must be regained. And fast! 

This country needed educated men when Pearl Harbor 
Was just a name on a map. [Everyone is generally agreed that 
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now they are needed more than ever. True, there are no 
more air raids to endure, no more bomb shelters to build, no 
fresh wounds to bind. But there is still a place for a youth 
with knowledge and vision, with a foundation from which 
to plan and build. Men with qualities of realism and idealism 
mixed in reasonable proportions, men with vision colored by 
a grasp of what other peoples, other generations, have done 
—and failed to do—have never been a drug on the market. 
For once, education must take the position that if the insist- 
ence today is for the same day-to- -day “presentism” that char- 
acterized much of our war-time school’s offerings, the cus- 
tomer can be wrong. 

Not too long ago teachers heard comments like these— 
“But I want to fight. There’s no place for Charles Lamb, or 
Ben Jonson, or Plato right now. What I want is a crack at a 
Jap.” 

“What good is the law of diminishing returns going to do 
me? I’m going to be a ferry pilot.” | 

“Who cafes about Cervantes? I need to know how a tor- 
pedo is made, how far beneath the water’s surface a depth 
charge will effectively reach a submarine. Besides, Pve got a 
brother already in Australia.” 

Reactions like these were familiar to the schoolteacher, to 
the college professor. ‘The verses varied from day to day, 
from individual to individual, but the tune was the same. 
Mars versus the Muse in an unequal struggle! 

Every day students were led, through newspapers, radio 
programs, soap-box orators, and drugstore discussions, to be- 
lieve that the only education worth while was the kind that 
prepared for the moment—the kind that enabled a man to fire 
a “bazooka,” fly a plane, or navigate a ship. Literature, phi- 
losophy, art, music—these were for the infirm, the draft- 
exempt, the 4-F’s. “Sure, sure, culture is okay. Only I’m not 
having any until after we win this war, see!” Among the 
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educators some saw, and some didn’t. Many of those who 
said they didn’t see did. Only they wouldn’t admit they did. 

In the face of all this, some of our schools and colleges lost 
their heads. ‘The temptation to follow the crowd proved too 
great. In this respect such schools reacted more like individ- 
uals and less like institutions. To many people, schools and 
colleges still were regarded as retreats from reality, sanctu- 
aries for the “crackpots” and the frustrated, the dreamers and 
the escapists. An all-out defense program in our schools—a 
program objectively and immediately measurable—would 
show these doubting Thomases that this type of institution 
could be as down to earth as any one or any thing. “Now,” 
it appeared, “was a good time to show them.” 

Compassion also had something to do with education’s 
playing the coquette. In their anxiety to serve “all the chil- 
dren of all the people” schools embarked on assignments 
they had no business accepting. This discovery was not 
always made after the assignment was contracted for. Some- 
times the schools knew it beforehand. But then schools have 
always been a pretty soft-hearted lot. 

Some of our educational institutions accepted one or more 
of these philosophies as if it were the natural thing to do. The 
result, of course, was a curious mixture of exhibitionism, 
docility, and sentiment (with just a dash of “self-preserva- 
tion’). Courses and activities designed solely for purposes of 
defense and morale-building flooded the school programs and _ 
school catalogues. Canteen feeding, weather forecasting, evac- 
uation procedures—courses like these competed for customers 
against standard, time-tested offerings in the humanities, the 
sciences, the social sciences, the appreciative subjects. All 
this would not have been so bad had these skills been taken 
up in addition to the regular program of studies set up for a 
general education. But they were not. It was a case of rivalry 
rather than of augmentation, and in this instance the best 
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‘man did not always win. In some cases the “emergency” 
course offerings did more than intimidate the regular curric- | 
ulum; they more or less moved in and took over! Agnes 
Agnew patriotically signed up for a defense course in band- 
age wrapping, then asked for and got credit for work done 
in biology on the grounds that that subject was a natural 
science and as such included working with human beings! 
William Wallinford “volunteered” to sing for a local defense 
drive; whereupon he was not at all surprised to find that he 
was eligible for three semester-hours credit in the music de- 
partment of his teacher’s college. Cissie Cernac travelled all the 
way to Minneapolis to attend a USO meeting. It was only 
natural that when she returned and made a “comprehensive 
report” on the trip that she received recognition from the 
geography, geology, or whatever other department could 
best make out a case for itself as a sponsor. The old “transfer 
of training” doctrine was given a new and vicious twist. 
Other schools and colleges made their move for public 
approval more gingerly. In somewhat the same manner as 
the lumberjack who told his friend: “I’m going to go into 
town tonight and get drunk, and gosh how I dread it.” 
The trek away from culturalism in the schools was not con- 
fined to single institutions scattered here and there over the 
country. Whole areas were affected. A speciai' committee 
appeared before the National Institute of Education and War 
in August, 1942, with a ten-point program under which stu- 
dents could “prepare to meet the demands of the armed 
forces.” Only one of these ten points looked beyond the war, 
and even that one had a militaristic “halo” about it. Justifica- 
tion for this purge of general learning in favor of preinduc- 
tion courses for the Army and Navy was that “there is not 
time to be overly strict in definition regarding the function 
of education.” In one of the most conservative of the New 
England states it was announced that the 1942 teachers’ con- 
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vention “will scrap its usual schedule of discussions and 
devote all of its time to defense courses.” 

All of this sprang from a sincere enough motive. Schools 
and colleges honestly wanted to do their part to win the war. 
They saw their students as draftees or volunteers; naturally 
they wanted to make their entrance into military service as 
easy as possible. They heard the public clamoring for courses 
in skills and trades related to the war effort, and so they hur- 
ried to oblige. This demonstrated desire on the part of our 
educational institutions to participate actively in the war 
effort has not been without its commendable features. The 
willingness of these centers to make room for severely prac- 
tical offerings gives the lie to those who charge that our edu- 
cational institutions are not in earnest about meeting the needs 
of their clientele. It is just that the phrase, “the needs of their 
clientele” has been kicked around a bit while undergoing 
re-examination and re-definition. 

But is this the type of servicing for which schools and col- 
leges are primarily intended, even in times of war? Ignorant 
experts, or thinking men and women, which? Here is the rub. 
In education’s rush to do the “right thing,” in its eagerness 
to do its part in the war, it may have overplayed its hand. 
What started out to be “a service rendered”—brought about 
by conditions temporary and atypical-may have become. 
identified with purpose.* 

If such is the case, the schools and colleges are in for a bit 
of serious inventory-taking—in, also, for examining their in- 
vestment portfolios in the light of current and probable mar- 
ket trends. Have purchases of “war babies” been promptly 
exchanged for “peace” stocks and bonds, or will the con- 
version come slowly and grudgingly? Will the excitement of 
investing for speculation purposes override the more difficult 


1V. T. Thayer, American Education Under Fire (Harper & Brothers, 
1944), p. 82. 
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and far less fascinating job of investing for purposes of invest- 
ment? Or do changes in the field of finance as witnessed by 
the socialization of the Bank of England make such compari- 
sons worthless even for education, and presage an entirely 
new concept of what is meant by sound business procedures? 
In other words, what are education’s plans for tomorrow? 

A hasty scanning of the horizon indicates that the nven- 
tiveness that gave us jet propulsion and the atomic bomb left 
us nothing new in the way of means for working out our 
educational salvation. The same old tools are here. Improve- 
ment, if and when it comes, will grow out of a reworking, 
or a better utilization, or both, of what we already have. 

Recent publications apropos to the nature and place of 
general education i American schools and colleges are en- 
couraging, While the Harvard University Committee on the 
“Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society” has 
grabbed off most of the headlines, other schools and colleges 
have for some time been thinking along parallel lines: lines 
which endeavor to give character to the term “general edu- 
cation”; lines which seek to prevent “general” and “special” 
education from continuing further the feud which, by com- 
parison, makes the Hatfield-McCoy fracas tame. “The aim 
of education,” says the Harvard committee report, “should 
be to prepare an individual to become an expert both in some 
vocation or art and in the general art of the free man and the 
citizen. Thus the two kinds of education once given sepa- 
rately to different social classes must be given together to all 
alike.” 1 

Such thinking, however, stirs up a hornet’s nest of prob-. 
lems. For example, there is growing concern over the stu- 
dent’s lack of interest in and knowledge of the humanities— 
a major area of a general education program. Some, like the 


1Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free 
Society (Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 54. 
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St. John’ s College crowd, are strong for cramming the stuff 
(all carefully pre-tested ) down the students’ throats. 

One reason for this is wrapped up in a recent statement by 
Howard Mumford Jones, who took his cue from Gerald 
Johnson’s essay on “The Humanities and the Common Man”: » 
“the common man has no interest in the humanities, and the 
humanists have not troubled themselves to write for the com- 
mon man.” * An outsider, if polled for his opinion on how 
to solve this riddle, would probably advocate the schools’ 
hiring some rewrite artists or a certified gag man—preferably 
one who had taken some lessons from Fred Allen. Or he 
would examine the portfolios of teachers-in-training for the 
humanist subjects to see if they are preparing for a demand 
that really exists (or could exist with a little help and under- 
standing on the part of the teacher) or for a demand which is 
assumed to exist. Too often the teacher-in-training is prepar- 
ing for an imaginary demand: partly because his “major” 
professor is still vainly trying to squeeze research topics out 
of his own twenty-year-old doctoral dissertation; partly be- 
cause his professor of education has long since given up all 
contacts with public school classrooms in order that he might 
better prosecute ways and means of handling the interests 
and needs of the soon-to-be teachers of the humanities. And 
if this specialist in education can ever find where he put his 
notes on the subject, he’ll show how this area of subject 
matter can be so integrated with the sciences, and social 
sciences, that the seams will not show. Because, as the pro- 
fessor will quickly point out, there are no seams—the whole 
thing has been homogenized! 

Also tied up in this business of giving character to a stu- 
dent’s general and his vocational education, is the matter of 
prescription. If and when these two objectives are achieved, 
part of the success will be due to the schools and colleges 

1New York Times Book Review, December 30, 1945, p. 4. 
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placing definite limits upon the student’s own freedom of 
choice when it comes to making out his year c program of 
studies. This assertiveness on the part of the institutions may 
be of the high-handed sort—familiar to those who remember 
the pre-Eliot days. Or it may be handled more diplomatically _ 
as, for example, at Cornell in connection with its teacher- 
education program. Either way it is handled, this bit of 
reasoning is not going to go well with some of our frontier 
thinkers. “ or some time eee anybody who has publicly used 
the word “prescription” as applied to the schools’ and col- 
leges’ programs of studies could expect to receive a fair share 
of “poison pen” letters by return post. Result, about as much — 
space has been given to the defense of such a principle as 
was given to publicizing the atom bomb prior to mid-August, 
1945—exactly none. 

Big things have been claimed for American schools and 
colleges. “The purpose of our colleges is to develop thinking 
men and women who are capable of meeting any and all sit- 
uations.” ““We look to our schools for leadership and vision.” 
“Invest in education, the safest guarantee that the principles 
of American democracy will be kept inviolate.” Strong words 
these. Now is no time to back down on them, even if maybe | 
they have been exaggerated a bit now and then. The schools 
today have an unusual opportunity to make good. 

If the value of a liberal or general education is all that we 
have said it is, then our schools must hold fast, confident in 
the knowledge that they know their business. They will leave 
to other, better prepared, and better equipped agencies most 
of the responsibility for furnishing training which is chiefly 
routine and which can be mastered quickly. They will ap- 
proach cautiously all recommendations that involve either the 
abandonment of time-tested content or the introduction of 
offerings the values of which are essentially utilitarian and 
short-lived. If, as one university president has said, our schools 
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can do some things better than anybody else, then they must 
insist on doing just that. | 

Failure to do otherwise gives rise to the suspicion that the 
values of a general education are neither as permanent nor as 
precious as educators have been wont to make out. Either 
that or the educators are unsure of themselves. In either case 
our citadels of learning would be in for hard sledding. 

“Alma Mater, Alma Mater, loud her praises ring!” Educa- 
tion has long professed a desire to become a sort of matriarch 
—casting an influence over her brood long after they have left 
the classrooms and the playgrounds. ‘The present time prom- 
ises to test the sincerity of that desire. The alternative is that 
the schools will choose to be everything to everybody. 
Matriarch or hussy, which will it be? 

Well, there it is. There is your Armageddon. Is it a phoney 
or is it the real thing? What do you think? 


Chapter XII 
“TO BE OR NOTTO BE” 


Reading mystery and detective stories is a favorite pastime 
of a host of people. These readers get a real thrill from fer- 
reting out clues and putting them together in order to dis- 
cover “whodunit” before the final chapter. Educators who 
like their leisure reading filled with false leads may miss a 
good bet in some of the articles which appear quite regularly 
in the more erudite and respectable professional journals. 

True, there are no cadavers or autopsies involved in these 
articles. But there certainly is no lack of situations in which 
the rigid application of inductive reasoning leaves the reader 
totally unprepared for the denouement. 

The rules for getting the most out of these writings are 
simple. ‘Take an article, preferably one dealing with a criti- 
cism of existing school practices or with an analysis of post- 
war needs in education. Read halfway through it and stop. 
Without reading further, decide on the spot whether or not 
the author is for or against the position he took at the begin- 
ning of the article. Then read the remainder of the article. 
Check the author’s final stand with the conclusion you made 
earlier. Do this for a number of articles. When you have fin- 
ished, the chances are that either you'll throw away your 
collection of Detective Club first-editions, or you'll rush out 
and buy yourself the latest thing in strait jackets. 

The man who gave us the phrase, “Don’t change horses in 
the middle of the stream,” most certainly had never read 
extensively into the literature for teachers. Or maybe he had— 
the research files of Seventeen are obscure on this point. It 
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really doesn’t matter. If the printed word is read correctly, 
the educator possesses marked agility when it comes to jug- 
gling flatly contradicting statements. The result gives rise to 
reader impressions quite different from those the author may 
have intended. 

To illustrate: I pick up a professional journal in education 
and dutifully check the table of contents. An article titled, 
“The Decline of the Liberal Arts,” attracts my attention. 
I turn to it, and my interest immediately is held by the first 
sentence, decisive and clipped: “Liberal education has failed.” 
More in this vein follows until on page two I read: “Thus, 
there is this inescapable conclusion—the liberal arts has de- 
faulted its obligations.” 

Then and there, as a teacher of a liberal arts subject, I real- 
ize that my number is up. Even a hurried rereading of Hen- 
ley’s “Invictus” fails to bring its usual comfort. Forthwith, I 
make my last will and testament, lay out my insurance policy, 
burn all incriminating notes, and tidy up the bureau drawer. 
Taking out the small bottle marked “Poison” in the medicine 
cabinet, I get ready to swallow. But the schoolteacher in me 
is strong to the last. Before I can carry through I am back 
at the journal, determined to finish reading the article before 
I go. To do less would be a rank discourtesy to a colleague, 
to say nothing of a flagrant violation of the Adlerian pre- 
cepts on how to read and like it. 

Much to my surprise I discover that just before the author 
is ready to administer the coup-de-grace to liberal education 
as we know it, he is suddenly seized with a change of heart. 
“Liberal education can, and will, meet the challenge. Already 
events are proving that this is no idle conjecture.” Within the 
short space of a paragraph, not only has the cause of liberal 
education been rescued from the ignominy of defeat, better 
yet, it is far down the road to bigger and better things. “For 
the postwar world the liberal arts offer the single best safe- 
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guard to preserving the dignity of the individual and the true 
meaning of the democratic way of life.” 

Back goes the cyanide bottle to the bathroom shelf. Off 
comes the tea cozy and I pour myself a steaming cup. It was 
a close call! 

The casual player of horse racing, who has more enthu- 
siasm for the sport than money, usually plays the favorite 
“across the board” rather than ‘‘on the nose.” This means 
(as it was explained to me) that if the horse finishes first, 
second, or third, the bettor wins, the amount of his winnings 
depending upon the order in which the horse crosses the fin- 
ish line. If the bettor had played the horse “to win” or “on 
the nose,” and the horse had finished anywhere but first, all 
he (the bettor) would have got out of his investment would 
have been experience. Used judiciously, this “across the 
board” technique has certain salvage features about it that 
the “all or nothing” method does not have. 

Educators, in their writings, too often use this same tech- 
nique. Rather than risk a possible challenge from a fellow 
professional, or shut off avenues of escape in case he changes 
his mind at some later date, the author plays it safe. He 
comes out for both sides of whatever issue is up for discus- 
sion. True, nobody is convinced, but that is of little conse- 
quence. What is more important is that this way nobody gets 
his feelings hurt or has his pet theories in jeopardy. 

This kind of writing usually takes one of three forms: 
First, as pointed out earlier in a case study, the author van- 
quishes the opposition early in the game. He then spends 
the rest of the time applying resuscitation. Not only that, he 
manages to stick around until the victim has been completely 
revived. For example, one article recently published starts off 
like this: “The philosophy underlying the logical organiza- 
tion of subject matter results in a completely sterile learning 
environment.” For a few sentences the author stalks his 
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quarry with all the relentlessness of a subpoena server. As 
the article unfolds, however, he begins to have doubts. One 
can feel the change of pace as the paragraphs increase: 
“While the interests of the individual must, of course, remain 
paramount, the selection and arrangement of learning expe- 
riences must be so handled as to avoid capriciousness.” At 
this stage the attack, launched with such vigor and confi- 
dence, has slowed down to a walk. As the author nears the 
finish line all the fire is gone—“A study of the separate sub- 
ject fields and their interrelationships must necessarily precede 
any serious attempt at constructing courses of study.” Here 
is all the resignedness of a parent after a thirty-minute ses- 
sion with his seven-year-old offspring on the subject of where 
babies come from. There are several variations of this ap- 
proach which need not be developed here, the chief differ- 
ence being the time required for the author to become 
conscience-stricken and begin disavowing all that he has just 
finished saying. 

The second form uses the same procedure, but in reverse. 
Instead of putting an issue in education on the rack right at 
the start, the author extols at some length the promise and 
potentialities of the issue. This causes the reader, if he is the 
least bit inclined to impulsiveness, to conclude that every- 
thing is under control. Then the blow falls. With the stage 
set so, the author begins methodically to point out that at the 
rate things are now going those selfsame good qualities have 
about as much chance of being realized as a vivisectionist has 
of becoming a party whip for the ASPCA. The whole process 
is reminiscent of a youngster who works long and hard to 
build a snow-man only to give it a “hot-foot” the moment 
it is completed. 

Then, of course, there is the scatter-fire technique. One 
author, for example, was recently asked to prepare a paper for 
publication. Writing on the subject of teachers’ salaries, he 
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fired a broadside of recommendations as to what a satisfactory 
salary scale for teachers should look like. As he approached 
the end of his topic he had succeeded in painting very con- 
sistently a hopeful sign for what tomorrow might bring in 
the way of increased earnings for the school teacher. For his 
concluding paragraph he started off with: “Despite the difh- 
culties with which teachers have had to contend, the future 
holds a fair measure of promise in regard to increases in 
earning power.” So far so good. But was the author satisfied 
with this summarizing statement? Was he ready to turn his 
paper over to the editor? Was he ready to stand by for the 
acclaim or censure of the reading public? He was not! He 
had one more sentence to spend and neither hell nor high 
water nor threatened inflation was going to keep him from 
spending it. Whereupon he selected for his parting shot this 
puzzler: “Progress along these lines has long been underway, 
although it appears true that what seems to have been in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries over the last half century have 
done little if any more than keep pace with rising living costs, 
however there are many local exceptions and variations— 
some of which are none too encouraging from the teacher’s 
point of view.” It is doubtful if Mortimer Adler himself could 
read that sentence and like it! Fortunately this particular 
illustration has a happy ending. The editor rose nobly to the 
occasion and put the offending sentence out of its misery. 
Vive le redacteur! 

In either form, for the reader who likes his professional 
literature straight, such “you chase me then I'll chase you” 
tactics provoke the same monosyllabic judgement handed out 
by the American general at the now famous battle of Bas- 
togne, “Nuts.” 

This business of trying to cover the waterfront has little 
to recommend it to the teacher-author. To some, of course, 
playing both ends against the middle is regarded as a real 
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measure of scholarship, a proof of one’s familiarity with the 
field in which he is writing. An obfuscation of the obvious, 
combined with a liberal helping of evasiveness when faced 
with the less obvious, is sometimes held to be necessary 
stock-in-trade of the would-be savant. 

To those who like their facts straight, all this is confusing. 
They may be able to see why the complexity of the material 
in education makes it impossible always to express convic- 
tions in black and white. They are not prepared, however, 
when the opening lines of an article do not know what the 
concluding passages are about and vice versa. _ 

The syndicated columnist, who sometimes writes more 
about education than he knows, can get away with this sort 
of thing, mainly because what he writes today is wiped out 
by tomorrow’s date line. Even when his thinking pirouettes 
like a weather vane in a freshening wind, the reader is not 
seriously concerned. ‘There is always tomorrow and its prom- 
ise of something new and better. Similarly, when a writer of 
verse finds beauty in a line of wetwash, we call that “poetic 
license” and everybody is happy—except, maybe, the owner 
of the wetwash. 

The teacher-author, however, cannot expect any such daily 
reprieve, nor can he enjoy any such freedom of expression. 
As an advocate of clear thinking, he, himself, is expected to 
depend more upon his head and less upon his heart. ‘The min- 
ute his writings develop signs of fuzziness he quits (or should) 
and waits until the visibility is better. There are some who 
ignore this warning, who insist upon muddling through to 
the final paragraph at the expense of some rather circuitous 
navigation. These are the ones who, while deserving of an A 
for persistence, add fuel to the belief that the field of educa- 
tion is essentially an aggregate of opinionated “hokum.” 

The burial of this belief should be a primary objective of 
those who are convinced that education has something worth- 
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while to offer. Before he can essay the role of grave digger, 
however, the teacher-author needs must give positive proof 
that his thinking has the quality and constancy that commands 
attention and a respectful hearing. The “he is up, he is down” 
technique may make writing easier for educators, but, as 
Sheridan said, “Easy writing’s curst hard reading.” Sheridan 
may not have had educators in mind when he handed down 
this classic decision, but he well might have had. 

At this point mention might well be made of the tendency 
of writers for journals of education to ape the monstrous 
terminology created by the scientists. In setting out to put 
his message on paper, the educator too often is inclined to sub- 
stitute terminology for lucidity—all under the mistaken 
notion that by so doing he is carrying on in the style and 
manner befitting one who aspires to the classification, 
“scholar.” The outcome, of course, is that on the one hand 
he adds inches to his ego and insures a scattering of con- 
gratulatory letters from fellow scholars. On the other, he 
manages to reduce his reading audience to a fraction of what 
it would have been had he chosen to express himself simply 
and clearly. Joseph A. Brandt, president of Henry Holt and 
Company, diagnoses the cause for educators writing, as they 
sometimes do, unintelligibly: 


Why this insistence upon unintelligibility? I think the ex- 
planation lies in the fact that the scholar, by the very nature 
of his training, is taught to think of his work as something 
impersonal to everybody but himself, whose future career is 
at stake. He must be “objective.” He must be colorless, lest 
he prove objectionable to the more conservative of the elder 
statesmen who will pass ultimately upon the quality of his 
work and determine whether he can be admitted to the 
greater glory of doctorhood. Rarely, during his training, is 
he taught to think of an audience. So, when he turns writer, 
it is small wonder that he writes for no audience; or, if he is 
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aware of readers, he thinks of them either as members of his 
own cult, or else as people he must impress—or whom he 
instinctively fears. And, since his associations are almost ex- 
clusively with fellow scholars, he rarely is aware of the pain- 
ful longing, among people beyond the academic pale, for 
some insight into the comforting realm of certainty which 
the scholar rules.? 


It is a source of great irritation to workers in education that 
people outside the teaching profession seem indifferent to 
the accomplishments and problems of that profession. The 
truth of the matter is, lay groups are not indifferent at all. 
They just don’t get the word. Or if they do get the word 
they are unable to make anything out of it until an interpreter 
has been called in. When it comes to dealing with people out- 
side the profession, the educator develops a bad case of shy- 
ness. As long as his writings show signs of being afraid or 
contemptuous of people outside his academic world, or of 
being fearful of what his colleagues might think if he adopts 
a popular style of writing, the literature about teaching will 
have a much more limited circulation than the importance of 
the subject deserves.? 

Interestingly enough, the average educator is quick to ap- 
plaud those lay writers who seek to describe the profession’s 
problems and achievements in non-technical language. Occa- 
sionally a sympathetic statement on teachers and teaching gets 
into the popular magazines. More often than not such state- 
ments are written by people who are not members of the 
teaching profession. When such items do appear, the teaching 
fraternity is inclined to provide a gala reception. Forthwith 
such articles are reprinted in the more erudite journals. ‘There 
is great rejoicing within the ranks as the profession welcomes 

1 Joseph A. Brandt, “I Can’t Quite Hear You, Doctor,” Harper’s Maga- 


zine, 192:247-248; March, 1946. 
2 Ibid., pp. 249-250. 
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this new “champion” of the downtrodden. A major blow ap- 
parently has been struck against oppression and the writer can 
look forward to receiving much fan mail. 

There is seldom anything original about. such articles. 
Often their contents have been gleaned from the files of the 
National Education Association or some other educational 
organization. The themes of such articles are the same themes 
which can be found nearly any month in a dozen or more of 
the profession’s more scholarly offerings. Why then all the ex- 
citement? The explanation is simple. The writer had a story 
to tell and he told it—simply and quickly. No hair splitting, 
no polysyllables, no “trade terms.” Educators recognize this 
and are prompt to give credit where credit is due. Yet they 
themselves feel no twinges of envy. They have chosen a 
loftier way and there are no regrets. Each to his talents. 

Educators could, if they would, excel lay writers in turning 
out authentic copy on problems in education for public 
consumption. Giving it the vitality necessary to capture the 
reader’s interest, however, is an anathema to the average 
educator who is also an author. His forte, too often, is im- 
pressing his colleagues with his intellectual qualities and add- 
ing to his list of publications as recorded for posterity in the 
Education Index. 

For the most part, then, the average lay reader must get his 
information about teachers and teaching from secondary 
sources or less. He gets his information thus, not because he 
wants it that way, but because he has no alternative. No al- 
ternative, that is, unless he wants to read an educator’s version 
of the problem under discussion. As a friend of mine, fresh 
from a session with a particularly obscure article on “Educa- 
tion and Social Leadership,” said recently, “I’d rather die 
first... 

In wrapping up their thinking on matters professional in a 
language that discourages the average lay reader, educators 
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misuse one of their major lines of communications—the same 
educators who, each month in their own erudite journals, ex- 
claim over the indifference of lay minds to the needs of the 
profession. The music goes ’round and ’round, but it doesn’t 
come out right—the reception is marred by too much static. 
This time the cause has nothing to do with the Federal 
Communications Commission. Until the sender, meaning the 
educator, puts his thoughts in a language the lay mind can 
understand, the appearance of FM on the scene offers little 
in the way of an improvement. 

What has been said here has not been aimed at minimizing 
the work of the profession’s scholarly journals. The thinking 
of the profession’s ablest leaders as contained within the pages 
of these periodicals is a constant source of information, chal- 
lenge, and inspiration—to fellow professionals. The point here 
is simply that some of the contributors to such publications 
might extend their scope of operation so as to include writing 
for public consumption. In bringing the distillate of their 
thinking to lay readers, the cause of public education would 
be helped appreciably. Such writings may not go down in the 
books as scholarship, but they most certainly would be good 
business. 

Evasive writing is not limited to the educators who double 
as authors. Much of this same sort of thing can often be found 
in reviews of professional books and magazine articles. 
Particularly is this true in the field of education where the 
heat is always on the faculty member to get something into 
print. Whether or not the faculty member has the ability 
to write, or is ready to go on record, or whether or not he 
has anything worth writing about, 1s irrelevant, immaterial, 
and has no bearing on the case. The result, of course, is that 
when the normal curve of distribution is applied to the qual- 
ity of the literary output of the educationists, no one is un- 
duly surprised if the curve is skewed a bit to the left. This 
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means that a considerable amount of the published material 
has either a strained and peaked look about it, or else it is a 
fugitive from a charge of plagiarism. 

But what do the reviewers say about such literary offer- 
ings? Do they regard themselves bound by a reviewer’s code 
of ethics to tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth? 
In other words, do they give the potential buyer or reader 
an even break or do they sell out to the author? Do they, for 
instance, tell the reader that the article in question 1s a re- 
hash of some material prepared years earlier and much better 
by Professor W——? Or that the freshest thing about Dr.——’s 
book is the copyright date? Or that the author stated his 
theme in the first paragraph and then walked off and left it? 

The answer is zo—with the accent on the first syllable. 
Rather, the policy is to agree with the bachelor in Don 
Quixote who said: “There is no book so bad but something 
good may be found in it.” When it comes to reviewing pro- 
fessional books and articles, the all too frequent procedure 
seems to be that if the author has courage enough to commit 
himself on paper the reviewer is sporting enough to string 
along with him. None of this “You have made your bed, now 
lie in it” stuff. Rather, the reviewer takes the stand that now 
that the author has made his bed it is up to the reviewer to 
help him lie out of it. All of this is an excellent display of 
brotherhood in action, but hardly what a person is looking 
for when he wants a candid opinion from qualified sources 
about a particular professional offering. Even in the case of 
well established writers such an “understanding” is hard to 
justify. Even the “big boys” are capable of turning out an 
occasional “turkey.” In the case of the lesser lights, who 
greatly outnumber the “name” writers, such tactics are even 
less pardonable. Criticism, when it is forthcoming, is invari- 
ably labelled “constructive.” On this subject Harold Ickes, 
the old curmudgeon himself, in a recent newspaper article 
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commented thus: “Dozens of words are either overused or 
misused. Show me the man who insists that he welcomes criti- 
cism if only it is ‘constructive’ and I will show you a man 
who does not want any criticism at all. I believe in totally 
destructive criticism if the occasion calls for it. And why 
not? If an artist paints a poor picture, or an author writes a 
mess of a book, why should he not be told so, if only to pre- 
vent a repetition of the offense?” 1 

A faculty member with sufficient time on his hands and 
fortified with adequate library facilities can protect himself 
from the “fence straddling” notices of reviewers. Faculty 
members in small institutions and in the public schools, how- 
ever, have no such defenses. The outcome, of course, is that 
sooner or later the students wind up with a bibliography of 
reading references whose informative value is exceeded only 
by its aroma. It follows also that the average faculty member 
is constantly having to reassure himself that he is doing the 
right thing by adding regularly to his own professional 
library. 

All this makes it easier to understand why the “little man” 
in education and teaching circles looks wistfully at the drama- 
and music-critics’ columns in his local newspaper and favor- 
ite magazine. When those fellows like a play or a musical 
offering they don’t hesitate to say so. And if they don’t ap- 
prove they hesitate even less in making their sentiments 
known, regardless of what effect their verdicts may have on 
the personalities of the sponsors or players. Some “obituary” 
notices hung onto offerings 1 in the arts have become classics. 
“The picture version of Panama Hattie,” wrote one critic, 
“needs a certain something.” Then he added: “Possibly 
burial.” A reviewer in Detroit wrote thus about a group 
of musicians: “The —— Quartet played Brahms last night. 


1Reprinted from This Week magazine. Copyright 1945 by the United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 
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Brahms lost.” “I have knocked everything except the knees 
of the chorus girls, and nature anticipated me there,” 1s 
credited to the reviewer, Percy Hammond. 

It may well be that such frankness, if employed by re- 
viewers of articles and books in the field of education, would 
not work. But the fellow who, on the strength of a review 
in which the reviewer played hard to get, has just invested 
three dollars for a book that tells him in pedaguese the same 
thing he read in last year’s issue of Better Homes & Gardens 
cannot help wondering why it won’t. An alternative might be 
to submit each reviewer of such literature to a “truth serum” 
test five minutes after he has signed a flourishing “30” to his 
“review.” 

‘Then, of course, there is still another plausible reason why 
reviewers go in so strong for the “live and let live” principle 
when brought face to face with an offering in education: 
namely, the rigid adherence of writers in education to one 
or more of the three schools of composition technique out- 
lined earlier leaves them no alternative—none, that is, other 
than to admit frankly that “I cannot make out what the fel- 
low is talking about.” In this case the reviewer would be 
in exactly the same position as was the reader in the case his- 
tory described in the opening stages of this chapter. This 
leaves us exactly at the point where we started from, and so 
gives assurance that at least one portion of this little opus is 
being written in strict accordance with specifications laid 
down by the Schools of Education. 


Chapter XIII 
"DEAL IVE, DADDY Jos? 


The average motorist who is caught running a stop-light 
expects to be punished for it. He has not lived up to the law 
and he knows he has not. ‘Therefore he stands ready to accept 
the consequences. But when he runs a stop-light he expects 
a punishment appropriate to the offense. He does not expect 
to be indicted for murder! 

There is a parallel in the case of education and its role in 
the social scheme of things. In preparing for their assign- 
ment the schools are having to make some adjustments in 
their thinking and planning. Such action is to be expected in 
the light of extensive socio-political changes now taking 
place. But when, in the process of quietly going about the 
business of putting their house in order, the schools find 
critics shouting “J’accuse!” from every house-top, the dis- 
covery is a bit disconcerting. 

As pointed out in Chapter ITI, there are those to whom edu- 
cation is a veritable worker of miracles. These are “the im- 
possible we do immediately” boys. These fellows see educa- 
tion as a social service which guarantees complete satisfaction 
to all who use it. Of course there is no “money back” clause 
in that “guarantee,” but then only a cad would make an issue 
of such a small point as that. If some of our writers are to be 
taken seriously, a college degree, for example, will free the 
holder from fear, want, and border-line anemia. Economic 
security, satisfactory social adjustment, personal happiness, 
and international harmony are concomitants as inevitable as 
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a dandruff-free scalp after a 60-second workout! Education, 
in other words, can do all that patent medicine can do and 
more! In saddling public education with commitments it can- 
not possibly fulfill, perfume is sprinkled about with a lavish 
hand. Hank Martin, the central character in Adria Langley’s 
best seller, A Lion Is in the Streets, might rightly have 
been the “describinest” man in the state of Magnolia. But in 
comparison to some of the spokesmen in educational circles, 
he is small potatoes, an introvert of the first water. Along this 
line Barzun, in his Teacher in America, writes: 


Apparently Education is to do everything that the rest of the 
world leaves undone. Recall the furore over American His- 
tory. Under new and better management that subject was to 
produce patriots—nothing less. An influential critic, head of 
a large university, wants education to generate a classless 
society; another asks that education root out racial intoler- 
ance (in the third or the ninth grade, I wonder? ); still an- 
other requires that college courses be designed to improve 
labor relations. One man, otherwise sane, thinks the solution 
of the housing problem has bogged down—in the schools; 
and another proposes to make the future householders happy 
married couples—through the schools. Off to one side, a well- 
known company of scholars have got hold of the method of 
truth and wish to dispense it as a crisis reducer. “Adopt our 
nationally advertised brand and avert chaos.” 

Then there are the hundreds of specialists in endless “voca- 
tions” who want Education to turn out practised engineers, 
affable hotelkeepers, and finished literary artists. There are 
educational shops for repairing every deficiency in man or 
nature: battalions of instructors are impressed to teach Civil- 
ian Defense; the FBI holds public ceremonies for its grad- 
uates; dogs receive short courses in good manners, and are 
emulated at once by girls from the age of seven who learn 
Poise and Personality. Above and beyond all these stand the 
unabashed peacemakers who want Kitty Smith from Indiana 
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to be sent to Germany, armed with Muzzey’s American 
History, to undo Hitler’s work. \ 

These are not nightmarish caricatures I have dreamed but 
things I have recently seen done or heard proposed by repre- 
sentative and even distinguished minds: they are so many 
acts of faith in the prevailing dogma that Education is the 
hope of the world.* 


In direct contrast to these supersalesmen is the gall-and- 
wormwood crowd. The more acidulous of the lot can, within 
a short paragraph or so, strip institutionalized education of all 
vestiges of respectability and expose it as being in a pretty 
sorry state of affairs. The less gloomy ones are content to 
present education as a repentent albeit an habitual sinner who, 
if given another chance, promises faithfully he will sin no 
more. In fairness to the critics so constituted, much of this 
kind of build-up is not intentional. It is just that in one’s 
eagerness to effect improvements in education, there is the 
natural temptation to credit education with a way wardness 
it really does not have. The innocence of the writer, however, 
does not undo the damage done. Since the statement comes 
from a professional source, the reader is inclined to take the 
indictment at its face value. Then, of course, if education is 
painted black enough, even the most pallid of recommenda- 
tions takes on added lustre and brilliance. 

The profession of education goes in strong for criticism, 
whether it comes from outside or inside the teaching ranks. 
Criticism, however, should be offered intelligently and with- 
out discrediting any progress that may have been made. What 
often happens is that the reader is made to feel that public 
education has failed when actually it may have moved a few 
steps ahead when compared with its earlier record. A service 
cannot be written off as derelict in its duties (a favorite 


1 Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America, pp. 6-7 (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1945, and Atlantic Monthly Press )e 
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charge tossed at education), simply because it is not yet with- 
in hailing distance of its professed goals. When the services of 
education are written off thus, it is a safe bet that the critic 
has never sat down and taken serious stock of just how much 
education has blocked out for itself in the way of objectives. 

All this does not mean that education has anything to 
hide. As a matter of fact, compared with other recognized 
professions, education is rather naive when it comes to mak- 
ing its shortcomings public. It is just that there is no valid 
reason why education should insist on pleading guilty to a 
felony when it may have committed only a misdemeanor. 
Part of the teacher’s job is to build up faith in education and 
the purposes to which it is dedicated. This job is greatly 
hampered whenever weak spots in education are attacked by 
colleagues and “interested” lay leaders with the same warm 
feeling a political candidate usually exhibits toward his oppo- 
nent’s party record. If there is anything good about the man, 
the odds are the opposition will graciously overlook it. It 
is the same way with education. Its critics approach their 
solemn duty in full dress—nooses, brass knuckles, and good 
intentions. 

For example, a growing interest in planning for the higher 
learning appears to be developing in the professional litera- 
ture. While some of the recommendations now appearing 
may be a bit premature and may actually seem silly in the 
light of future conditions, the signs are none the less en- 
couraging. Taking a lesson from events in the recent past, 
educators are determined that when the time comes for action 
they will be ready. 

In the midst of such literature, however, one encounters 
all too frequently expressions which suggest that for the 
higher learning a house-cleaning is not enough. What is 
needed 1s a whole new house! A recent article in School and 
Society, for example, bears the cheery title: “Chaos in Edu- 
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cation—the Liberal Arts.” 1 The contents of this article are 
typical of the charges being brought against the work of the 
schools. 

In this article it would appear that the higher learning 
as we know it is in a state of intellectual bankruptcy. As in 
most articles of its kind the author, having riddled the present 
system, goes little further in providing a suitable substitute 
than to say in effect, “Boys, let’s do something about it.” All 
of this shows an excellent spirit of camaraderie, but offers’ 
little real help. Aside from attempting to maneuver the reader 
into accepting the idea that the inexorable turn of the cycle 
has once more brought mathematics and science into the driv- 
er’s seat and that curricula should prepare themselves ac- 
cordingly, any real recommendations are conspicuous by their 
absence. | 

The present writer’s quarrel is not with the author’s vague- 
ness. Rather it is with the extent to which he sees the need 
for purging the higher learning of its existing infirmities. 
More specifically, this writer is opposed to the idea that the 
higher learning is best described as being chaotic. 

The word, “chaos,” used as the author has applied it, is 
reminiscent of a scene in the movie version of Abraham 
Lincoln in Illinois. The hero, young Abe, in quelling a mob 
bent on a lynching, points out rather whimsically that while 
death by hanging is indeed a punishment it is so very, very 
“permanent.” ‘That is the way with the word “chaos’—it 
is sO permanent, so totally damning. There is no room for 
exception, or compromise. Now the critic could have criti- 
cized the higher learning and kept it on a scholarly plane by 
maintaining that something is rotten in the state of, say, 
Maine or Vermont. Such a criticism would have localized 
the infection. Or he could have come down to sea level and 


1F, K. Elder, “Chaos in Education—the Liberal Arts,” School and Society, 
58:241-244; October 2, 1943. 
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remarked simply that the higher learning “smells.” This might 
have left the impression that maybe with a wind shift things 
would take a turn for the better. But does he do anything like 
that? Definitely not. Instead, he closes the door to all avenues 
of escape by labeling the whole institutionalized function 
chaotic. Just as simple as that! Whereupon the lay reader is 
forced to conclude that everybody has been kidding every- 
body else, that the whole thing 1s a big joke. ‘lo make mat- 
ters worse, if the critic is a “name” in business or professional 
circles, some of the educators themselves, shouting “Wait for 
me,” hurry to be in at the “kill.” 

This evaluation of the present status of the higher learn- 
ing is hardly fair, because it ignores completely the splen- 
did achievements which the higher learning already has 
made. As Edward S. Evenden pointed out a few years ago, 
one has only to examine the record over the past twenty-five 
years to appreciate the developments which have taken place 
within the ranks of the teaching profession. Also, at no time 
in the history of education has the value of the individual 
learner been as high as it is now. True, some zealous enthu- 
siasts may have overdone this a bit, but that is to be expected. 
Never at any time in the history of education have the tools 
of the higher learning been made available to so many. Those 
who would substitute an aristocracy of intellect for an aris- 
tocracy of blood have found this so. The comparisons need 
not end here! 

Elder writes: ““The foundations on which we have erected 
our learning in the past seem to be crumbling, proving them- 
selves inadequate for the task that we now demand of them. 
Should we content ourselves with a frenzied examination of 
the ruins?” Those are ominous words. Reading them the 
lay reader cannot help but conclude that, if the educators 


1E. S. Evenden, “Twenty-five Years of Teacher Education,” The Edu- 
cational Record 24:334-344; October, 1943. 
2F. K. Elder, op. cit., pp. 244. 
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themselves say so, the educational state of the nation is in a 
bad way. How much better, and how much nearer the truth 
would it have been, if the critic had written that great im- 
provements need to be made in the higher learning. Then he 
would have described a condition which the higher learning 
could and would accept. 

Improvement in the higher learning zs needed. It is needed 
also in medicine, law, theology, politics—in any occupation 
which seeks to bring about social advancement. Improvement 
in such fields can always be made. But such improvement can 
and will come about only as full use is made of the great 
reservoirs of the accomplishments which present and_ past 
generations of leaders already have made, only as workers in 
the field pledge their faith and loyalty to the best that already 
has been built up. The higher learning has not achieved all 
that it might. The fact that it has not, however, does not 
warrant labelling it chaotic, a miserable failure. After all, it 
has been carrying around some pretty ambitious objectives. 

One of the severest critics of the higher learning in Amer- 
ica has been President Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 
Hutchins has given liberally of his time in developing the idea 
that the higher education as it is generally practiced is some- 
what on the seamy side. College administrators and faculties 
may be doing some good, but as yet the gentleman from the 
Windy City has uncovered little evidence along such lines. 

There is one thing to be said for Hutchins—he does have 
a plan: the great books. It may be that such a plan is capable 
of producing a better educated individual in our time than 
colleges and universities can turn out under present arrange- 
ments. The experiment at St. John’s College should, some- 
where down the line, shed some light on the subject. Until 
the returns are in and subjected to verification—and by better 
means than those used to pronounce the Eight Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Association a howling success— 
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the rank and file of the educators, including the administra- 
tors, are content to make haste slowly. The old truism, “Say- 
ing does not make it so,” is as applicable to Hutchins and his 
plan as it is to anything or anyone else. The St. John’s ex- 
periment may prove to be the starting point of a twentieth- 
century renaissance. Or it may turn out to be a complete, 
well-proportioned dud. ‘Time will tell. It is too early to insist 
on an accounting of the young men who have left St. John’s 
with sheepskins (or is it a papyrus scroll?) under their arms. 
The first graduating class was invested only in June, 1941. 
But a few years hence the question will surely be raised. 

The higher education has not been the only area in organ- 
ized education to have its head thumped. Every area has come 
in for censure—and what censure! The following is a fair 
sample of the judgments handed down. None of the men 
quoted from are amateurs in their fields; nor are they mem- 
bers of the same school of educational philosophy: 


. .. The outstanding characteristic of educational phi- 
losophy in the present generation has been superficiality, 
fickleness, and instability. 

. . . By any reasonable criterion the investment by the 
public in our secondary education has failed to pay academic 
and social dividends that justify the huge expenditures of 
time, effort, and money. By any reasonable audit secondary 
education for the masses is bankrupt.? 

There is only one subject-matter for education, and that is 
Life in all its manifestations. Instead of this single unity, we 
offer children—Algebra, from which nothing follows; Geom- 
etry, from which nothing follows; Science, from which 
nothing follows; History, from which nothing follows; a 


_1 Ernest Horn, “What New Viewpoints in Education Justify a Redirec- 
tion of Teaching?”, Proceedings of the National Education Association, 
1933, Pp. 756. 

* Thomas H. Briggs, “A Vision of Secondary Education,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 34:7; October, 1932. 
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couple of Languages never mastered; and lastly, most dreary 
of all, Literature, represented by plays of Shakespeare, with 
philological notes and short analyses of plot and character 
to be in substance committed to memory. Can such a list be 
said to represent Life, as it is known in the midst of the 
living of it? The best that can be said of it is, that it is a 
rapid table of contents which a Deity might run over in his 
mind while he was thinking of creating a world, and had 
not yet determined how to put it together. . . .1 


The headmaster of one of this nation’s better-known private 
schools has this to say about our schools: “The most striking 
fact about American education is that it is unorganized and 
purposeless. .. . About the only things we know about Amer- 
ican education are that a lot of people get it and that it costs 
a lot of money.” ? And Adler, of course, is no more cheerful: 
“Slighting the three R’s in the beginning, and neglecting the 
liberal arts almost entirely at the end, our present education 
is essentially illiberal. It indoctrinates rather than disciplines 
and educates. . . . Ours is a demagogic rather than a demo- 
cratic education.” ® 

From these and similar expressions one concludes (how can 
he help it?) that the schools need to get together a few little 
things before they can really get about the business of doing 
what they are supposed to do—such as new schools, new 
curricula, a new crop of teachers, a new philosophy of teach- 
ing and learning. Anybody hanging around in hopes of 
catching onto a job calling for repainting, reupholstering, 
rearrangement and the like is wasting his time. The needs 
for that sort of thing are long past. In the eyes of many 


1 Alfred N. Whitehead, quoted from The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy, Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, 1938, p. 39. 

2 Quoted from Peabody Journal of Education 23:74; September, 1945. | 

8 Mortimer J. Adler, How to Read a Book (Simon and Schuster, 1940), 
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it is time now for those members of the educational profes- 
sion who hold a status equivalent to membership in the AIA 
to step forward and take over. 

The prize criticism of all, however, the one with more 
public appearances under its belt than has Bob Hope, is that 
perennial favorite: 


“Greeting his pupils the master asked: 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 
How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellowmen? 
How shall we play? 
For what ends shall we live? ... 
And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was 
in his heart, for his own learning touched not these things.” * 


The Hindu sitting calmly atop a nail-encrusted board may 
appear to be taking the hard way out in the matter of self- 
torture. But the prinber of pedagogues who swoon with 
ecstasy whenever a particularly poisonous shaft is sent their 
way makes one wonder sometimes. There is food here for as 
much speculation as was ever afforded by Frank Stockton’s 
“The Lady or the Tiger?” 

At times critics of education get their values mixed up. 
For example, the fact that high-school Latin has not yet been 
made as interesting as the testimony in a Mann Acct violation 
case bulks larger than the fact that it is possible for children 
today to get a more versatile kind of education than ever be- 
fore. In like manner, the fact that teen-age youngsters today 
are more interested in Frank Sinatra than in Charlemagne is 
good for a recommendation that any history that goes back 


1 J. C. Chapman and G. S. Counts, Principles of Education (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1924), p. ii. 
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further than the Dempsey-Willard fight be dispensed with. 
‘Thus education comes in for constant and thorough thumping. 

The current rise in juvenile delinquency is good for a full 
salvo of charges against education, even though the school 
has control over the youngsters less than one quarter of each 
day, five days a week, for 180 days or less each year. The 
rest of the time the child is on his own. Some schools, to be 
sure, have sought at least to reduce this problem by either 
extending the school term to a full year, or keeping students 
at school a greater part of each day. As yet, however, public 
opinion is divided on the respective merits of these recom- 
mendations. With the war, schools were even more handi- 
capped. Because of crowded and understaffed conditions, 
children in some of the schools in one of our largest cities are 
at present being kept in school only three hours a day. This 
includes thirty minutes for recess! With American home life 
often looking like anything but home life, with American 
business and industry during “boom” years bidding for the 
labor of children hardly old enough to have to pay bus fare, 
education fights tremendous odds. Under conditions like 
these the miracle is that the rate of juvenile delinquency 1s 
not higher than it is! 

Placing education in jeopardy on such counts is like bob- 
bing for apples without your bridge-work. It doesn’t make 
sense! It doesn’t stop the critics either! 

Let the Department of Agriculture release statistics on the 
health of American school-age children and every school 
superintendent in the country for a time has cause to wait 
until dark before he can make a break for home. Indignant lay 
leaders hurry to converge on the poor man and to demand a 
strict accounting for such wanton cruelty and neglect. ‘These 
are the same humanitarians who only a short time before put 
the quietus on the school’s efforts to install a cafeteria, em- 
ploy a full-time nurse, hire a part-time physician and a den- 
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tist, and expand its physical-education program. The same 
humanitarians whose spokesman last year told-off the school 
principal in no uncertain terms, “When I want advice about 
how to correct my son’s astigmatism, I'll let you know.” 
Remarkable how education does absorb punishment! 

A report gets out that the percentage of illiteracy in this 
country is disgracefully high. Forthwith, infuriated citizens 
make preparations to burn the president of the local board of 
education in effigy. The fact that there has not been a case 
of illiteracy within fifty miles of that particular community 
for years is of no consequence. “Something must be done 
about it” and no Kentucky “colonel” ever took up his com- 
mission with greater eagerness. 

Let a voice out of the Middle West go into a “Turn back- 
ward, turn backward, O time...” routine, winding up with 
a threat that unless the higher education is anchored onto a 
pre-Renaissance foundation all is lost, and a great many peo- 
ple will shout, “Hear, hear!” including the local college’s 
clothing tycoon. But suppose the “Voice” goes a step fur- 
ther and recommends, “Effective the first of the month all 
youths shall substitute togas for zoot suits as acceptable aca- 
demic attire.” Said tycoon would have a letter off to his Con- 
gressman in the afternoon mail demanding that the “Voice” 
be investigated for at least three generations back, or at least 
until the clothier can dispose of his stock of zoot suits. With 
such rapidity and careful weighing of values are decisions of, 
for, and about public education sometimes made. 

What are the educators doing while all this is going on? 
Not all of them are going about their daily tasks as if noth- 
ing untoward were happening. Some of them are in their 
cubicles feverishly dashing off long articles for publication 
denouncing “the decadent state of affairs that we (meaning, 
of course, everybody but himself) have permitted to exist.” 
Others are fumbling through their files looking for a formula 
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which will stop the trouble in its tracks. Still others are fram- 
ing a request for a sizeable grant of money with which to 
investigate the problem and to publish findings of such a 
study in a ten-volume report, nine of which are to be con- 
cerned with “objectives.” 

Barzun would explain the condition as another case of 
where somebody has become confused as to his choice of the 
right word: 


Education is the hope of the world only in the sense that 
there is something better than bribery, lies, and violence for 
righting the world’s wrongs. If this better thing is education, 
then education is not merely schooling. It is a lifelong disci- 
pline of the individual by himself, encouraged by a reason- 
able opportunity to lead a good life. Education here is synon- 
ymous with civilization. A civilized community is better 
than the jungle, but civilization is a long slow process which 
cannot be “given” in a short course. 

No one in his senses would affirm that Schooling is the 
hope of the world. But to say this is to show up the folly of 
perpetually confusing Education with the work of the 
schools; the folly of believing against all evidence that by 
taking boys and girls for a few hours each day between the 
ages of seven and twenty-one, our teachers can “turn out” 
all the human products that we like to fancy when we are 
disgusted with ourselves and our neighbors. It is like believ- 
ing that brushing the teeth is the key to health, No ritual by 
itself will guarantee anything. Brushing won’t even keep 
your teeth clean, by itself. There is no key to health and 
there is none to education. Do you think because you have 
an expensive school system there shall be no more spelling 
mistakes? —Then why suppose that you can eradicate intol- 
erance more easily? Free compulsory “education” is a great 
thing, an indispensable thing, but it will not make the City 
of God out of Public School No. 26.1 


1 Barzun, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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The trouble with the overly ardent critic is that he suffers 
from one or more of at least three ailments common to a con- 
siderable number of laymen and educators alike. 

First, there are some individuals who suffer from an either-or 
complex. From the platform they may speak in the spirit of 
brotherhood and compromise, but in their heart of hearts they 
have no place for arbitration. It either is or it isn’t! The search 
is always for the solution; the cleavage between the right and 
the wrong way is sharp and bright; there is no mistaking the 
two even in times like the present. Because this is true, there 
is always fresh skirmishing over such battle-scarred issues as 
science versus art, prescription versus election, transfer of 
training and mental discipline. ‘The verdict is always the same: 
no decision. But the combatants never discourage. After 
dressing their wounds and resting a bit, they are always ready 
to re-engage the enemy. It is a fight to the finish and whoever 
suggests otherwise is a “carpetbagger.” 

Second, in an honest effort to improve their profession, 
some educators let their criticisms get out of hand. What 
starts out as intelligent and restrained self-examination some- 
times develops into a pure case of assault and battery. It is 
something like a hunting dog who starts out for quail and 
ends up chasing rabbits! A case of misapplied enthusiasm! 
It has always been a great mystery why educators attack so 
vigorously their own occupation. Whether, as one corre- 
spondence-school psychiatrist has explained, “It is due to a 
strain of neurosis,” or whether it is an earnest striving for 
perfectionism, or whether it is just pure cussedness, the prac- 
tice goes on. 

Third, there is a hint of martyrdom in the make-up of 
many educators—a tendency to bare their breasts to slings and 
shafts which perhaps should at least be shared by others. 
Failure in school, malnutrition, juvenile delinquency, unem- 
ployment, occupational unrest, supply-demand imbalances— 
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just name them and the schoolteacher steps up looking sheep- 
ish and pleads guilty on all counts! He is an habitual offender 
by his own testimony! In accepting full responsibility for the 
ills and vicissitudes besetting mankind, such educators do 
everyone an injustice including themselves. For in so accept- 
ing they oversimplify the social processes and place a price 
upon education as an institutionalized function which it can- 
not possibly redeem. “Hitch your wagon to a star” is a com- 
mendable motto for high-school graduating classes, but pur- 
sued too seriously this same motto can produce disastrous 
overtones. 

To all intents and purposes, the idea back of the most out- 
spoken critics of education is to bring about needed changes. 
The approach used, however, is most inappropriate. In over- 
stating the case against education, in pulling out of the bag 
such sure-fire clichés as “Education is in a chaotic condition,” 
“The schools must awaken to their responsibilities,” and “The 
future must bring an intellectual rebirth”—education sud- 
denly finds itself charged with all the crimes in the book. 
And some that are not even in the book. Such tactics are 
regrettable for more than one reason. 

In the first place, most of the critics are not really as dis- 
satisfied or as alarmed as they seem. The discontent which is 
voiced stems from an honest interest in the cause of education, 
an earnest desire to make improvements. ‘There is no malice 
involved, no intent to destroy. It is just that in being aware 
of existing weaknesses, and honestly wanting to see something 
done about those weaknesses, they misuse their thesaurus. 

Some critics, however, show a well developed ignorance of 
the purposes and achievements of education. In firing a fusil- 
lade of charges against education, the law of averages will 
credit them with an occasional hit. The possibility that the 
misses may cause more damage than the hits will produce. 
good is either overlooked or dismissed as being irrelevant. 
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More of it is a blind lashing out against forces which threaten, 
or appear to threaten, the common good. Education, as is so 
often the case, makes a convenient whipping boy. “Lay on, 
Macduff, and damned be him that first cries, ‘Hold, enough’!”’ 
is a war chant heard much too often in professional and lay 
books and journals about teachers and teaching. 

Second, critics, as a result of faulty diagnosis, sometimes 
prescribe the wrong remedy for education’s ills. In pointing 
out postwar needs, for example, the public often is led to 
believe that any similarity between prewar and postwar 
schools will be purely coincidental! Anyone who is familiar 
with the cyclic characteristics of social progress and with the 
history of education’s efforts to adjust to those same proper- 
ties, knows that this is not true. Schools in the future are 
going to have much in common with those of, let us say, 
1937. Disappointment is in store for those who “want either 
to remake the world in the image of some glorious past or 
to recast it in the mold of some intriguing but improbable 
future.” + Social changes are taking place. For the most part, 
however, these changes are relative. They are variants of a 
parent stock. here is nothing cataclysmic involved and little 
hope of a new species taking form. 

Third, critics are inclined to take in too much territory 
with their accusations. In many cases dissatisfaction with the 
way things are going in educational circles springs from dis- 
satisfaction with one or more isolated instances encountered 
through personal experience or through reading. In bringing 
these examples to light, the critic often commits the tragic 
error of putting all education on trial. He is inclined to reason 
something like this: Public School No. 666 is doing a poor job. 
Public School No. 666 is a part of the American school sys- 
tem. Ergo, the American public schools have failed. This 


+Dan Stiles, “Look at America’s High Schools,” Harper’s Magazine 
188:523; May, 1944. 
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misapplication of inductive reasoning causes alarums to be 
sounded when there really is no cause. Before the misunder- 
standing can be corrected, minute-men have heard the clamor 
and begun desultory firing. 

Fourth, such tactics put education in a defensive position 
it does not deserve. In being unceremoniously hauled up for 
investigation, the implication is that education is in a sad 
state of affairs. The charge that institutionalized education 
has been left at the post by a changing social order is easier 
said than proved. That changes in educational policy will be 
needed is readily admitted. There is nothing novel in that. 
The principles on which our institutions of learning are based 
are committed to the making of changes as societal needs and 
requirements make changes necessary. In realining its sights 
education, for the most part, moves slowly and quietly. It 
has learned from experience, some rather bitter, that that is 
the best way to move if it expects its services to stand up 
under close scrutiny. Else in following too closely upon the 
heels of the recommendations and “sure things” offered u 
by so-called frontier thinkers, education may find itself cham- 
pioning a cause inimical to public interests, a cause about 
which even its inventors sometimes are a bit dubious. As one 
educator stated recently, “The schools can do better, but 
they might do worse.” There are many who will agree. 

Fifth, over-enthusiastic criticisms just now show a poor 
sense of timing. Present conditions being what they are, the 
public is inclined to allow its sympathies to confuse its think- 
ing. In its eagerness to believe, the public is not always careful 
in the choice of a champion. In normal times the public iS 
inclined to look rather tolerantly upon the cerebrations of 
education’s most acid critics. More often than not the public 
regards such manifestations as a healthy sign of mental vigor 
or possibly an over-active thyroid. But these are not normal 
times. 
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Education is not allergic to criticism. Quite the contrary. 
It has consistently sought the judgment of competent indi- 
viduals within and outside the profession. It has, for the most 
part, tolerated the critical judgments of persons whose com- 
petencies to judge are open to question. In fact, as has already 
been pointed out, there are many who feel that education 
has been too self-critical, too much concerned with what 
others think for its own good. Certainly it is doubtful that 
any trade, business, or profession today can seriously ap- 
proach education’s propensity for inviting critical examina- 
tion. 

In times like the present, however, the repercussions of 
criticisms do not follow any predictable pattern. Rather, they 
have an annoying habit of producing wholly unexpected out- 
comes. The emotions and feelings of people have reached a 
stage where it is easier to take sides first and decide later 
whether or not the choice was a logical and a suitable one. 
This is particularly true wherever the interests of returned 
service men and women are involved. Anything that even 
faintly hints that the service man has not been given a square 
deal can start a four-alarm riot. ‘The schools are closely bound 
up with this problem. An insinuation that education has not 
accepted its responsibilities to the war veteran and his children 
touches off suspicions which do nothing to assist the develop- 
ment of the schools. 

Yet, as this is being written, statements hinting or 
stoutly declaring that the schools are woefully unprepared 
to meet “this new crisis” are a dime a dozen. The bulk of 
such writings have nothing in the way of constructive advice 
to offer other than to serve up the reminder that “united we 
stand, divided we fall,” and that “American ingenuity which 
gave us tanks, guns, and ships shall not fail us in building a 
better education.” One group will, sooner or later, drag out a 
new (pre-shrunk?) course offering—which, if installed in the 
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curriculum, will tide the schools over until the service-man 
problem is no longer a problem. Either that or they will insist 
upon the general revitalization, rejuvenation, and reorienta- 
tion of the school in all of its ramifications, real or imaginary. 
The public is genuinely concerned with what the schools can 
and will do. This is as it should be. This, then, is no time to 
seduce the public with promises which education cannot pos- 
sibly meet, or to frighten them with charges borne of an 
overactive imagination. 

From what has been said one thing is clear. Public educa- 
tion is greatly handicapped in presenting its own case as long 
as some of its agents and supporters continue to misrepresent 
the state of education’s health. Saddling the school with in- 
firmities it does not have, and probing its real weaknesses with 
the kind of vitriol that suggests hero worship for some of our 
sharp-tongued columnists is a bad business. Out of it can 
come only a false pessimism about the promise of institution- 
alized learning. At the present rate that “ills” are being 
marked up against it, education can, by listening to its “diag- 
nosticians,” easily take down with a bad case of hypochon- 
dria. At any rate, education has been furnished ample reason 
for reacting thus. | 

All this is no petition to critics of education that they pull 
their punches. It is just that in launching their attacks, critics 
might well substitute rifles for machine guns, and resolve to 
hold their fire until they see the “whites” of the eyes of their 
adversary. In so doing, the number of “casualties” resulting 
from cases of mistaken identity will be greatly reduced, and 
the cause of education aided appreciably. 


Chapter XIV 
SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE ...? 


As has been hinted in the preceding chapters, the person 
nowadays who turns up with the observation that a study of 
schools and education is dull stuff doesn’t get around very 
much. Not around Schools of Education anyway. As a mat- 
ter of fact there is hardly ever a dull moment if a person will 
but have a little patience. If there is anyone still unconvinced, 
pull up a love seat, be it grandstand or bleacher, relax, and 
see what I mean. It is a safe bet that by the time the sun goes 
down you will have seen somebody you know or somebody 
you have heard of. By comparison Cairo’s Shepheard’s looks 
like a second-rate Motel. 


* * * * * 


Look! Over there! The seedy-looking fellow. He used to 
handle the publicity for no-more-home-study for pupils. Re- 
member the movement that blew lightly through the win- 
dows of our public schools some years ago? Well, he was 
one of the promoters. Doesn’t it register? A lot of schools 
went in strong for it back in the middle 1930’s. Let me see, 
maybe I can recall a statement or two that will help clear 
away the cobwebs: 


During the past two years the public schools of the little 
town of —— have operated under a program which requires 
no home study of its students. 

All of the teaching materials, such as reference books, 
maps, globes, charts, library books for class use, etc., are 
placed for the pupils’ use in the various classrooms where 
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they are needed. Even the textbooks and the pupils’ note- 
books are left in the classroom at the close of each class 
period and are taken up again at the beginning of the period 
the following day.* 


Now does it come back? Statements like the ones just 
quoted were plentiful ten years ago. Anyway, that was the 
kind of set-up the plan used. Simple, wasn’t it? If only the 
writer could have managed to work in a trundle bed some- 
where, the setting would have been a dead ringer for “Little 
Boy Blue.” 

Was the plan successful? Don’t be silly. Of course it was. 
Highly successful. At least that was what the man said. 
Once the plan was installed, none of the school faculty ever 
had to worry further about truancy, disobedience, dirty fin- 
gernails, or unprepared lessons so far as their pupils were con- 
cerned. In fact, the way I heard it, the biggest worry the 
teachers had was that some smart aleck would try to smuggle 
a book out with him when school turned out in the after- 
noons. 

All the teachers were enthusiastic about the idea. The 
pupils worked so much harder during school hours that it 
kept the teachers busy seeing that everybody had something 
to do. 

Did the parents like the plan? How could they help liking 
it? It relieved them of having to help their youngsters with 
the home work. Many of the parents claimed that their chil- 
dren were happier, felt better, ate more, slept longer, gained 
weight, and lost their nervousness as a result of this new 
teaching technique. Some of the parents went so far as to 
pay their school taxes ahead of time, so happy were they with 
the new arrangement. It is rumored that some even formed 
demonstrations in front of their local school buildings de- 


1A. L. Maberry, “How Home-Study Evils May be Eliminated,” Ameri- 
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manding that the school tax-rate be increased! So the plan 
had its day; school after school adopted the idea. 

The way congratulatory messages poured in, it looked for 
a time as if the no-home-study plan was going to do as much 
for cleaning up study conditions in school as Thomas Hood’s 
“Song of the Shirt” did for labor conditions. 

If a simple plan like that could do all of those things why 
don’t we hear more about it now? Well, you know how 
plans sometimes go in education—especially in Schools of 
Education—they just sort of peter out. 

* * * * * 

Don’t look now but over there on the terrace is part of the 
methods-of-teaching clan. See the group I mean? They must 
be down here for a meeting of some kind. 

The short, stocky one nearest us sells projects. However, 
his customers say that he is never quite sure that his projects 
really are projects. At times they turn out to be problems. 
Nervous-looking fellow, isn’t he? Just to his left is the one 
who made a killing in the problem method. Only rumor has 
it that the problems he got such a good price for were not 
problems at all. They were projects. 

See the man in the pin-stripe suit standing by the century 
plant? The one with the honest-looking face? He has the 
local franchise on the problem-project method. He’s the boy 
you probably have read about, the one who, when he first 
opened up for business, threw all the books on sales psychol- 
ogy that his predecessor had collected out of the window. 
“T figure it this way,” he said, “the vast majority of people 
are honest. So why should I try to put something over on 
them? Problems, projects—why should I try to confuse peo- 
ple. ‘Honesty is the best policy.’ That’s my motto.” 

The one picking up his brief case dabbles in several varie- 
ties of contract plans for teachers. Like a certain well known 
dessert, each variety has its own distinctive locked-in flavor. 
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Coming in through those French doors is the Group-Study 
Method. At least that is the name she goes by now. I think 
that is right. The old girl has been in and out of matrimony 
so many times she really doesn’t know herself what her name 
is without stopping to count up. XYZ, ability grouping, 
double-track plan, triple-track plan—she’s still in there 
pitching! 

Sounds like an interesting group? You can say that again. 
Especially when all of them get together. What you see is 
just a part of the family. Some of the younger ones are still 
in the money and are out running around over the country. 
Several of the older ones have hit it pretty hard the last few 
years, and are lying low until things get better. 

% * * * * 

See that fellow with the Cassius face? He looks like a 
schoolteacher doesn’t he? Well, he isn’t. I mean he is and he 
isn’t. ’ve known him for years. His name is Gaythorme. He 
teaches secondary education in a small teachers’ college in a 
town where I used to live. He’s a peculiar sort of person, in 
a way, but he’s smart, awfully smart. 

You see he is really two people. He’s a professor of educa- 
tion and then he is a mental hygienist. I guess that sounds 
kind of crazy, but that’s the way it is. You see, as long as 
everything is going along smoothly he meets his classes reg- 
ularly, lectures about principles of education, sticks pretty 
close around home with his family, and minds his own busi- 
ness. He and his wife don’t go out much and apparently they 
don’t have many close friends. But whenever one of the pro- 
fessional organizations he belongs to gets a grant of money 
with which to study mental-hygiene problems, he acts like a 
totally different person. I know, I took his course one 
semester. 

Soon after the semester opened, the state teachers associa- 
tion announced that they were going to spend $20,000 on 
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mental-health work. The next day Mr. G. came to school 
wearing rubber gloves and one of those white coats medical 
men have a weakness for. We were scheduled to take up the 
legal responsibilities of the school superintendent that day, 
but he told us to forget about the assignment. Instead, we 
spent the period studying Freud. Funny thing, it turned out 
that Mr. Gaythorme had never read a word about Freud 
before he got to class. He got a book from the library, how- 
ever, and read to us until the hour was up. 

Things went on like that the rest of the semester. To be 
perfectly honest, it wasn’t so bad. Most of us rather enjoyed 
it. After two days on Freud he switched over to American 
Mercury, some of Poe’s selected works, and A Mind That 
Found Itself. 

The next thing I knew he had taken a leave of absence in 
order to serve on a mental-health project. It seems that this 
$20,000 was to be spent on a group of highly trained mental 
hygienists whose job it was to canvass the state, set up work- 
shops, and advise with teachers on how to handle children 
who were abnormal. Mr. G.’s job was to work with students 
who had speech defects. S’funny about that, too. Mr. G. had 
not spent any time in class reading about speech disorders, 
so I don’t think he knew anything about it when he took over 
the job. But then he used to listen without fail to the 
Amos ’n’ Andy show, and that program has a character who 
stutters. Maybe he got some ideas from that. Mr. G. is awfully 
smart; he catches onto things quickly. Some people say that 
it is men like Mr. G. who make it hard for the subject of 
mental hygiene to get the hearing it deserves. Personally, I 
don’t believe it. 

Anyway, about a year later the state teachers association’s 
funds for the project were exhausted, and Mr. Gaythorme 
came back to the college. My roommate signed up for a 
course with him as soon as he got back. Know what his first — 
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assignment was? You’ve guessed it—the legal responsibilities 
of the school superintendent! 
* * * * * 

There goes an interesting character—he’s got all kinds of 
allergies. Of all of them, accepting federal money for schools 
is probably his worst. Federal participation, federal control— 
it is all the same to him. “The tenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution,” I’ve heard him tell my father at least a dozen 
times, “is the only thing that we’ve got to protect us from 
the durn bureaucrats. I’ve always been a state’s rights man, 
myself, and I always will be.” 

He has one daughter. Raised her from a kid. Her mother 
died when the daughter was real young. Daughter’s teaching 
Home Economics, somewhere—Smith-Hughes style. It seems 
that she can get more salary that way than if she had taken 
Home Economics au naturel. ‘The whole thing was her fa- 
ther’s idea. He’s got a good head on him when it comes to 
business. 

* * * * * 

Oh, oh! Here comes one of those educational research 
men. If he stops, don’t ask him to sit down. He can pull a 
questionnaire on you quicker than Wild Bill Hickok ever 
went for his gun. I know that is a mean thing to say, but 
that’s how I feel. 

And yet I’m sure it all must be fascinating work. Just the 
word, research, sounds so mysterious. The way a person’s 
personality can be cut up into so many separate pieces; the 
way any one of those pieces can be fished out and examined 
and measured; the way a few drops of that “other things 
being equal” solution can explain away so many inexplain- 
ables—it’s all just too, too, too. Really it 1s. 

Certainly there is one thing you have to give them credit 
for—persistence. Whenever those fellows start something they 
don’t know when to turn loose. For instance, for years they 
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have been proving that when a married person and a person 
who is unmarried apply for the same teaching position, the 
job should go to the one who has the best professional quali- 
fications. Provided, of course, that all other things are equal. 
Within the past fifteen years that conclusion has been reached 
hundreds of times. Are the researchers discouraged? No sir! 
There are three candidates for the Master’s degree at the 
school for teachers just down the turnpike who are going to 
reach that same verdict this coming June. Of course I don’t 
know whether or not they are yet far enough along with their 
tabulations to suspicion how it is all going to turn out—but 
they will! That is the way with so much of research educa- 
tional—it’s so obvious, so aseptic. 
* * * * * 

See what I mean about renewing old acquaintances? Al- 
ready a half dozen or more familiar faces, and it is not even 
lunch time. Education may not be the most fascinating sub- 
ject on earth, but it has its moments. Now don’t get me 
wrong. The study of education and its problems does not 
make light reading. It cannot, therefore, by its very nature, 
prove quite so exciting to follow as, say, a radio “thriller” 
complete with sound effects. Nevertheless, a study of educa- 
tion is anything but tedious. 

Where, for example, can one better find simple, common- 
sense observations wrapped up in a polysyllabic language that 
makes Maury Maverick’s “gobbledygook” look like an A. A. 
Milne nursery story? 

Where will one find a better display of rugged individual- 
ism than the efforts of the faculty members of Schools of 
Education to scuttle the faculty members of the School of 
the Arts and Sciences, and vice versa? It is much better than 
the Abdul A-bul-bul A-mir—Ivan Skavinsky Skavar encoun- 
ter of some years back. One can be sure of one thing. The 
inspiration for many of the compliments and pleasantries 
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exchanged never came from a reading of Sonnets from the 
Portuguese! For a fact, it’s all rather rugged. 

Where will one find more name calling, fist waving, and 
premeditated mayhem than when educators get together 
about the serious business of sharing points of view and the 
resolving of their own honest differences of opinion through 
discussion and published findings? 

How can a man get a quicker free ride out of town in a 
horizontal position than to walk into a professional or lay 
meeting on the subject of “Education and Social Leadership” 
and say the wrong thing? Such as, for instance: Education 
in America is in a much better condition than people are 
inclined to give it credit for being. : 

Where is there a greater collection of notions, lotions, and 
potions—all endowed with painless “get educated quick” 
properties—than in the lecture notes of faculty members of 
any ambitious school for teachers? “The so-called and often 
self-styled leaders of the profession seem to consider it a 
sure indication of inferiority if an analysis of the aims and 
techniques of education discloses no new symbol, no novel 
panacea, no unique program of action by which the world 
is to be saved and education redirected.” 4 

Where is there greater emphasis upon new slogans, new 
causes? A chemist, a physicist, a bacteriologist thinks nothing 
of working years before he is ready to announce a discovery. 
A good burlesque show is not above staying with a popular 
act until the box-office receipts start falling off. With some 
of the schoolteachers, particularly the professors, however, 
it is a different story. No Hollywood publicity agent ever 
worked harder for new angles with which to get a client’s 
name before the public’s eye. All of this means, of course, 
that the mark-up on slogans and causes just off the production 
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lines is exceeded only by the mark-down on last year’s 
models. Something new every minute! 

Where is a particular commodity offered a customer under 
more labels than by a college’s Committee on Courses? For 
instarice, compared to the menu of any self-respecting School 
of Education, atom splitting is pretty crude stuff. One school 
for teachers is offering in the neighborhood of one thousand 
“professional” courses; at the same time, a prominent profes- 
sor of education is on record stating that eight semester hours 
of that subject is sufficient for any teacher. It looks as if 
somebody has got his signals mixed! 

See what I mean—never a dull moment. Just one big happy 
family—a bit like the one in You Can’t Take It With You. 

In enumerating such traits, members of the School of Edu- 
cation have no right to feel that they have a monopoly on 
these qualities. A sortie behind the scenes in the other pro- 
fessions would flush out a fair size collection of family skele- 
tons. Teaching, while not as well developed a profession 
as are law, medicine, and engineering, has already demon- 
strated the ability to examine itself critically with an eye to 
effecting self-improvement. In each of the situations cited in 
this chapter a bibliography already is building up—a bibliog- 
raphy showing that educators are aware of their problems 
and are resolved to push through whatever corrective meas- 
ures may be necessary. 

For all the jibes and jabs, the departments and schools of 
education have come a long way since pedagogy was first 
offered in an American college. Not all of its achievements 
have come easily. Regarded as an interloper by firmly en- 
trenched subject fields, education’s early history is that of 
one who has come up the hard way. Operating wholly with- 
out the benefit of influential “contacts” and letters of intro- 
duction, departments and schools of education today do not 
lack for reasons to be proud of their record. 
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As collegiate offerings go, the subject of education is still 
suffering from growing pains. It may be that in some direc- 
tions education has grown too rapidly for its own good. And, 
as pointed out in previous chapters of this book, the boiling 
points of some of its thinking and acting have been much 
too low. Be that as it may, the future of education as an area 
of professional study is rich in promise. The problems which 
have been presented herein serve to accentuate that fact. In 
the case of a less virile subject field such problems might 
possibly be taken as evidence of real infirmity. Not so in the 
case of education. 

But don’t let anyone get the idea that victory is in sight. 
It isn’t! The amount of unfinished business on the agenda of 
our teacher-education centers is impressive. For example, the 
role of professionalized subject matter, so ably championed 
by the late William C. Bagley, has never yet received the 
hearing it deserves. Invariably what has started out to be a 
critique of professionalized subject matter has rapidly de- 
teriorated into a filibuster. This would suggest that there is 
more to the problem than the opposition would care to 
admit. Yet misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the 
theory of professionalized subject matter continues to be the 
order of the day. 

The timidity with which most teacher-education centers 
approach the problem of selective admission and retention 
of would-be teachers has allowed the supply of teachers to 
run far ahead of the demand. The present apparent shortage 
of teachers as described by spokesmen of the National Edu- 
cation Association is not actually a shortage. It stems from 
the fact that many who are certified to teach have taken 
more remunerative jobs in other fields of work. These former 
teachers are, therefore, still a threat to the on-the-job teacher, 
and that teacher knows it. In this connection, educators like 
to remind themselves, and whoever else will listen, that while 
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there are too many certified teachers, there are too few 
teachers who are really qualified—an admission that schools 
and departments of education should be ashamed of them- 
selves for having been overly indulgent in passing out favors. 

To the public school teacher who takes his work seriously, 
the reassurance of a need for teachers is anything but reassur- 
ing. While today the shortage of teachers means that career 
teachers are getting better jobs than ever before, the teacher 
who has been around knows that his advantage is only 
temporary. Let retrenchment rear its ugly head in business 
and in industry, and competition for teaching positions will 
once again produce the same unhealthy effects of a decade 
ago. In some states steps have been taken to replace the 
time-honored permanent teaching certificate with a tempo- 
rary certificate—this later drawn up so as to become invalid 
whenever a teacher lingers too long away from his profession. 
Even this protection of the career teacher is not too wide- 
spread. For the most part career teachers will continue to 
have cause for restless nights when business and industrial 
employment curves dip downward or when teachers’ salaries 
rise significantly. They have learned that it is then ex-school 
teachers manifest a touching interest in the public schools 
and so hasten to cast their lot once again with this great and 
noble public service. 

The research men in education have not always been help- 
ful. There have been written into the record too many 
questionably scientific studies which ostensibly prove that a 
teacher reaches his maximum in teaching efficiency four to 
six years after he begins. Contrary to these findings, school 
administrators have been working hard to sell their boards 
of education on the logic of setting up salary schedules for 
the teaching personnel—salary schedules which will recognize 
the value of teaching experience to the extent that the teacher 
cannot reach his maximum salary in less than fifteen or twenty 
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years. If the data of our researchers ever fall into the hands 
of our boards of education, there are some school superin- 
tendents who are going to have to do some tall explaining. 

As one of radio’s philosophers would say, “Leave us face 
it!” There is hard work ahead if our professional schools 
for teachers are to continue to grow in character. and in 
dignity. Education as a professional field has made a place 
for itself. Its position is newly won, however, and so serves 
as a favorite target for attackers, This being the case, schools 
and departments of education find themselves faced with 
having to make a decision. Shall they settle down to the 
undramatic job of consolidating and refining their thinking, 
or shall they leave all that until their needs for Lebensraum 
have been fully met? The latter choice, perhaps, is the more 
intriguing, but is it the more defensible? 
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done by modern schools, 65. 

Rousseau, and the Progressives, 135. 


St. John’s College experiment has 
yet to prove itself, 151, 173-174. 
Salaries for teachers, inadequate at 
best, 9, 12-14; are often non-ex- 
istent during summer, 14; experi- 
ence does not pay off, 15-16, 196- 

197. 

Scholastic-aptitude 
117-119. 

Schooling, and education used as 
synonyms, 179. 

Schools, utopian plans for future, 
27-30. 

Science: education desires to be 
one, 86; has played important 
role, 102, I10. 

Secondary education, sometimes suf- 
fers from guidance program, 56, 
57, 62; “Seven Cardinal Principles 
of,” 90; place of mathematics in, 
103-104, 109; as it functions under 
Progressivism, 130. 

Selective Service statistics, on physi- 
cal fitness, 68-69; on knowledge of 
mathematics, 103. 

“Seven Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education,” and its critics, 
90-92, 96, 97: 

Sheats, Paul H., on popularity of 
educational panaceas, 193. 

Snedden, David, is displeased with 
“Seven Cardinal Principles,” and 
Says SO, 90-91. 

Social consciousness, of school child 
of future, 29; development of, un- 
der Progressivism, 130-131, 137. 

Social restrictions hedge the teacher 
in, 16-25. 


tests, emerge, 
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“Socio-Economic Goals,” ten of 


them, 93, 96, 97: 

Special-aptitude tests, are not highly 
satisfactory, 121-122; but may go 
along with evaluation, 124-126. 

Sports during school-days and aft- 
erward, 72-74. 

Stereotype of a teacher, a concept, 
17-18. 

Stiles, Dan, on social change, 182. 

Student, makes out his own report 
card in modern lingo, 42-47; 
wants subject matter that is worth- 
while, 106-107; may steer clear of 
mathematics, 109. 

Subject-centered school, of the Con- 
servatives, 132. 

Subject matter, still has supporters, 
102, 111; under the acid test, 106- 
107; and Progressives, 137-138; has 
been ‘homogenized, 151. 

Symbols, guidance worker’s mis- 
placed faith in, 60. 


Teacher, as Hollywood—ergo the 
movie-goer—sees him or her, 7; 
as normal human being, 8, 21-24; 
financial status of, 9, 12-16; stereo- 
types of, 17-18; is necessary im- 
pedimenta in community, 19; and 
guidance program, 55; and pupil 
relationships, 131; has his worries, 
195-196. 

Teacher in America (Barzun), 
quoted on supersalesmen of Edu- 
cation (with capital E), 168-169; 
on education as civilization, 179. 

Teacher-author, changes horses in 
midstream, 154-158, 159; uses peda- 
guese, 160-161; and the lay reader, 
161, 162-163; and the lay writer 
on education, 161-162. 

Teaching as a career, as evaluated 
by Hollywood, 6-8; is all right— 
for the other fellow, 12; is lacking 
in job appeal for several reasons, 
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12, 16; may cause restless nights, 
195-196. 

“Ten Socio-Economic Goals,” raises 
a storm of protest, 93, 96, 97. 

Tests and measurements, of intelli- 
gence, 112-116; of scholastic-apti- 
tude, 117-120; of special aptitude, 
121-124; by all means, but—, 125- 
126. 

Textbooks, will be favorite reading, 
28; their part under Progressivism, 
130. 

Thayer, V. T., on emergencies and 
purposes, 149. 

Trade and vocational schools, and 
vocational guidance, 56, 62. 

“Transfer of training” doctrine, 
may be exhumed, 104; given 
vicious twist, 148. 

Traxler, Arthur E., on shortcomings 
of intelligence tests, 117-118; and 
of special-aptitude tests, 121; and 
of achievement tests, 122; and of 
personality tests, 122-123. 


Van Doren, Mark, quoted on evils 
of too early vocational choice, 59. 

Vocational guidance in perfected 
form, 30; and of a more experi- 
mental order, 49-60; as one phase 
of guidance in general, 61. See 
also Guidance programs. 


Waller, Willard, quoted on the 
teacher and the community, 17, 
18, 24. 

War, some by-products of Selective 
Service statistics, 68-69, 103; brings 
readjustment in educational insti- 
tutions, 144-149. 

Whitehead, Alfred N., on life as 
only subject-matter for education, 
174-175. 

Wriston, Henry M., quoted on edu- 
cation for democracy, 31-33. 
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